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ONE IN 


CHARITY. 


By SILAS K. HOCKING, 


Avtnor or ‘‘For Licut anp 
‘ ABIGAIL,”’ 


CIIAPTER XXI.—HEART AND JUDGMENT. 


“ How strange a thing a lover seems 
To animals that do not love! 
Lo. where he walks and talks in dreams, 
And flouts us with his lady’s glove ; 
How foreign is the garb he wears; 
And how his great devotion mocks 
Our poor propriety, and scares 
The undevout with paradox.” 
CoveNTRY PATMORE. 


R. PENROSE did not visit 
Douglas Slip again for a full 
week—a week that seemed 
an age to him, for every day 
was a long-drawn agony, a 
fierce mental and moral con- 
flict such as he had never 

known in his life before. He fancied some- 

times that no other man had ever been 
tossed upon the horns of such a dilemma. 

He had searched in all directions for a 

path that should be altogether right, and 

had failed to find it. Whatever he might 
do or leave undone, some wrong seemed 
certain to follow. Had Ruth been a “ be- 
liever” his way would have been clear. 
But since she gave no evidence of belonging 
to the elect ; since, indeed, all the evidence 
pointed in the opposite direction, it seemed 
not only folly, but sin, to entertain the idea 
of making her his wife. But, on the other 
hand, he loved her; and love is the most 
illogical thing in the world. He honestly 
believed that if he did not marry her—that 
if she went forth unprotected into the world, 
to be driven hither and thither by the winds 
and waves of circumstances—his own life 
would be eaten out with remorse, that he 
would never be able to preach with effect 
again, that all the joy would be taken out of 
his ministry, and that practically his good 
work in the world would be at an end. 
Hence, as far as he could discover, his 
choice lay between two evils, and the ques- 
tion to be decided was: which was the 
greater evil of the two? So day by day he 
swung like a pendulum, now inclining in one 
direction, and now in another. He did not 
consider the possibility of a refusal should 
he propose to Ruth. He had known her so 
long and so intimately, and had received so 
many evidences of her liking for him, that 
no misgiving in that direction ever touched 
his heart. There was one consideration, 
XXII—26 





Lrerty,” ‘“‘Wuere Dury Lies,” “Rex Raynor, Anmsr,"* ‘‘ For 
‘* Her Benny,’ ETC., ETC. 


however, that weighed with him immensely, 
and that was the possibility of her growing 
into the “faith” when she became his wife. 
She was so gentle, so sweet, so full of kind- 
ness and charity, that it scarcely seemed 
possible that she could be far from the king- 
dom. And what was more likely than, when 
she came wholly and completely under his 
influence, she would yield to the truth and 
discard all her lax and heterodox opinions 4 
And when that day came what a day of re- 
joicing it would be, and how full and com- 
plete would be his justification ! 

So day by day the pendulum inclined 
mere and more in the direction of love and 
charity, till at length, afver a week of intense 
unrest and suffering, he made his way over 
the hill in the direction of Douglas Slip, 
fully resolved to ask Ruth to be his wife, 
and to face all the consequences. 

Ruth was leaning upon the fence that sur- 
rounded their small front garden, looking 
off upon the distant landscape but seeing 
nothing. Will was still in bed, for it was 
early in the afternoon, and he rarely came 
down-stairs now till tea-time. The weather 
was bright and sunny, and Ruth, having 
finished her work, was glad to exchange the 
somewhat oppressive silence within for the 
bright sunshine out of doors. She was not 
in her most cheerful mood this afternoon. 
She had little to make her cheerful nowa- 
days. The long dreary winter, her brother’s 
depression, the uncertain outlook, the com- 
ing separation, all tended to sober her, and 
to turn her laughter into sighs. 

She could not help wondering, as she 
stood there in the sunshine, what the future 
had in store for her. As yet her powers 
were altogether untried. “I really do not 
know what I am fit for,” she said to herself, 
her eyes wandering away down the valley 
in the direction of the hill that shut out the 
sea; “the possibility of having to ‘fend’ 
for myself has only dawned upon me during 
the last few weeks. I wonder if I shall suc- 
ceed! and if I fail, what will failure mean?” 
and she shuddered a little and pressed her 
hands tightly together. 

“T wonder what I have been dreaming 
about all these years ?” she went on after a 
long pause. ‘What have I imagined the 
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future would bring to me? Have I pictured 
myself dependent upon father and Will all 
the days of my life, or have I never thought 
about the future at all? But no! I have 
had dreams sometimes of having a home of 
my own, and pretty things all about the 
rooms. But a home means—of course it 
means a husband.” And she laughed softly 
to herself and unclasped her hands. 

“What a funny idea,” she went on, after 
a few moments. ‘ Nobody has ever made 
love to me but Timothy Mock. Poor Tim! 
he is only a big, overgrown lad, and will soon 
get over it. But I really could not marry 
any of the young men in Penleon. I would 
much rather ‘fend’ for myself.” 

Then a dreamy, far-away look came into her 
eyes, and she clasped her hands again. At the 
back of the house and up the steep hillside the 
east wind moaned in the leafless trees and 
bent the sedgy grass that fringed the slip, 
but she did not hear its voice or feel its chill. 

“There is only one,” she was saying to 
herself, “and he does not want to marry; 
and if he did, he would not think of 
me. He is cultured and clever, and I am 
only a working-miner’s daughter. And yet 
if—oh, if—” and she unclasped her hands 
with a gesture of impatience, and walked to 
the other side of the garden. 

“How silly of me!” she said to herself. 
“T am no more fit—but there, what differ- 
ence does itmake? Anyhow, I will go away 
from Penleon when Will has gone. It will 
be best for me. Very likely I am not fit for 
anything but domestic service, and I would 
not like to be a servant in Penleon.” And 
she laughed a little bitterly, and retraced 
her steps to the garden fence and leaned 
upon it. 

“T suppose I am dreadfully proud,” she 
continued, “ for if I am to be a domestic ser- 
vant, what does it matter who sees me or 
knows me? There is nothing dishonourable 
in going into service, and I must get my liv- 
ing somehow. Perhaps he will help me to 
get a situation. Perhaps—” and the far- 
away look came back again to her eyes, and 
her face grew grave, almost sad. 

She did not know that Paul Penrose was 
standing at the end of the house looking at 
her. He had come by the cart-road through 
the wood, and when he saw her leaning upon 
the fence he stopped that he might feast his 
eyes for a few moments upon the picture. 
Her fair hair gleamed golden in the sunshine, 
and her blue eyes shone like stars, but the 
expression of her face was more pensive than 
he had ever seen it before. 





“ Poor child,” he said to himself, “ life has 
gone hardly with her of late. I hope I shall 
be able tomake her happy.” And hestepped 
forward, eager to grasp her hand, and impa- 
tient to settle the question that had brought 
him to her side. 

She looked up with a start when his foot- 
step fell on her ears, and, throwing open the 
garden gate, she went forth to meet him. 
He was quick to note the changed expression 
upon her face, the pleasant light that shone 
in her eyes. 

“T am welcome as usual,” he said to him- 
self. ‘God bless her, and lead her into the 
light.” 

“You did not expect me so soon?” he 
questioned, and then grasped her extended 
hand. 

“IT did not expect to see you at all,” she 
said, with engaging frankness. “But it is 
very good of you to take pity on our loneli- 
ness.” 

“Do you find it so very lonely here ?” he 
asked, still holding her hand. 

“Not always. Sometimes when the 
weather is fine and one can get out of doors, 
the days pass quickly and pleasantly enough. 
But at other times, when for days and days 
not a soul comes near, and there is no get- 
ting out of the house for the rain—why, 
then any face is welcome, and any fresh voice 
has a sound of music in it.” 

“T presume, then, you will not be so very 
sorry to get away from Douglas Slip?” he 
questioned after a pause. 

“For some things I shall be very glad,” 
she answered. 

*‘ And has your brother decided definitely 
to go abroad ?” 

“Yes ; he has given Captain Tom notice 
that he will leave at the end of the month. 
Poor old boy! he is quite anticipating the 
change. And I am rejoiced to see him so 
much more cheerful than he has been.” 

* And he is not depressed at the prospect 
of leaving you ?” 

“ Naturally the thought grieves him, but 
we think it will be best for both, and so, of 
course, he looks upon the bright side as much 
as possible.” 

“ And you encourage him to do so?” 

“ Of course Ido ; for really I do not think 
he has the least reason to be anxious about 
me. Iam sure I shall be able to get on all 
right.” 

“TI hope so—I hope so,” he answered, 
absently. And then silence fell ; for some- 


how he did not find it so easy to ask Ruth 
to be his wife as he imagined it would be. 
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Clearly she had no suspicion of his inten- 
tions ; her whole manner indicated that. 
How, then, should he proceed? To blurt 
out the question without any previous warn- 
ing might jeopardise the very end he had in 
view. Indeed, for the first time he began to 
consider the possibility of a negative answer. 
Her uniform kindliness, and friendliness, and 
good-nature were in themselves uo indication 
whatever that she cared for him any more 
than she cared for others. It was her nature 
to be kind and considerate, and he had very 
likely been building upon an assumption that 
had no foundation whatever in fact. 

The thought made him hot all over. To 
make a confession of love to a woman with- 
out giving her beforehand any indication of 
what she might expect, and without receiv- 
ing from her any encouragement to make 
such a declaration, seemed on the face of it 
a very foolish proceeding. Strange he had 
never thought of all this before. It seemed 
clear to him now that love-making should 
proceed by slow degrees, that the mere pro- 
posal should be but the natural culmination 
of a thousand preceding signs. But he had 
given no sign whatever. He had taken spe- 
cial pains to hide his secret, and to appear in 
the light of an ordinary friend. 

The silence became awkward at length. 
Ruth saw clearly enough that something was 
troubling her visitor, and suggested that 
they should go into the house. 

“Qh, no, no,” he said quickly and in tones 
of distress. ‘I would prefer remaining out- 
of-doors ; the sunshine is very pleasant.” 

“That is true, but the wind is cold.” 

“T do not feel the wind at all,” he 
answered ; “indeed I am very warm.” 

“JT am sorry to have no flowers to show 
you,” she said, moving towards the gate; 
“the wallflowers are very late this spring.” 

‘But up in the wood there are large 
patches of violets; would you mind taking a 
walk to look at them ?” 

For a moment she blushed and hesitated. 
“T am afraid if Will came down he would 
wonder what had become of me,” she said at 
length. 

“Oh, no, I don’t think so,” he said des- 
perately ; “besides, I have something very 
particular I want to say to you, and you 
might feel cold standing in one place.” 

“Thank you, I am not in the least cold,” 
she said, much wondering what he could 
have to say to her that was of importance. 

“Well, it does not matter,” he said, grow- 
ing slightly pale, “I can speak here.” 

He was desperate now. ‘The bare possi- 


bility of missing the prize he had so long 
coveted furnished just the tonic he needed. 
Leaning against the gate he looked at her 
earnestly and fearlessly. 

“Ruth Saxon,” he began, “ you will be 
surprised when you have heard what I am 
going to say to you. I ought to have given 
you warning, no doubt. Most men in my 
circumstances would have—well, felt their 
way. I have been, perhaps, a coward. [ 
don’t know. I have tried to act for the best. 
But the time has come when I can be silent 
no longer. I have come this afternoon to 
ask you to be my wife.” 

Ruth started back with a gasp. 
your - ' 

“ Yes, Ruth, to be my wife.” 

For a moment she stood deathly pale, then 
the warm blood surged back in a torrent to 
her neck and face. 

“For why, Mr. Penrose, or wherefore ?” 
she faltered at length. 

*‘ Because I love you,” he said. 

“No, no!” she answered quickly. “ You 
pity me. You have compassion on my lone- 
liness ; you cannot love me.” 

“Cannot? I cannot do other than love 
you. I have loved you from my first coming 
to Penleon. My love has grown stronger 
every day.” 

“And yet you have made no sign of it 
till now?” she questioned with drooping 
eyes. 

“T have been a coward ; I ought to have 
told you long ago.” 

“But your reason and your heart have 
not gone together in this ?” 

‘* And if not ?” he questioned quickly. 

* Reason mastets in the-long run,” she 
answered slowly. ‘‘ What men call love is 
sometimes but a passing fancy. The fire of 
passion dies down into dull cold ashes; but 
reason lives and asserts itself more and 
more.” : 

“But my love is not a passing fancy,” 
he pleaded with earnest eyes. “It is my 
life. I cannot live without you, Ruth.” 

“Hitherto you have done so,” she an- 
swered. 

“But hope has sustained me.” 

“ Hope!” she said, lifting her clear eycs 
to his and beginning to guess at the truth. 
“Hope of what? Have you not tried to 
forget me? Have you not hoped you 
might ?” 

“Oh, Ruth, this is cruel,” he answered. 
“Tam surely not to blame because I have 
refrained from rushing blindly into this 
matter, because I have waited until I was 
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fully convinced I was doing the right 
thing.” 

Her eyes fell again and her lips trembled 
visibly. ‘No, no,” she said slowly ; “ you 
are not to blame. I appreciate your struggle 
and am sorry for you.” 

“Sorry for me?” he questioned. ‘ Then 
you do not care for me. Oh, Ruth, Ruth!” 
and his voice ended in something like a wail. 

“Tt is best I should not be your wife,” 
she said brokenly, and after a long pause. 

“Yes; if you do not love me, that ends 
my dream,” he replied. 

* But I do love you,” she said with a swift 
rush of tears to her eyes. ‘If I loved you 
less my answer would, perhaps, be different.” 

* You love me and yet you refuse me,” he 
said, advancing and taking her hand in his. 
“T do not understand.” 

“T love you too much to spoil your life,” 
she answered without lifting her eyes. “I 
am not fit to be a minister's wife, particu- 
larly your wife. My beliefs are not yours. 
My ways would not suit your people; they 
would never receive me. I should be a clog 
to you and a burden.” 

“T have considered all that,” he said im- 
pulsively. 

Instantly she drew her hand away from 
his. “ Then it is as I thought,” she answered. 

“No, no!” he replied, “you make too 
much of our differences. You would not 
hinder me at all; you would be a help and 
inspiration.” 

“ How long have you been coming to that 
conclusion ?” she asked. 

“What does it matter how long I have 
been,” he said impatiently. ‘“ You admitted 
just now that I was not to blame for acting 
with caution and prudence. Say you will be 
mine, Ruth, and I shall be the happiest man 
in Cornwall.” 

“Ah, if I could make you happy, and 
always make you happy, that indeed would 
be a joy. But——” 

“No; let there be no ‘buts,’” he said 
quickly. “I have never loved any one but 
you, and I shall never cease to love you 
whatever may happen. I will protect you 
from the world—from want and struggle. 
You shall have a home that shall be an Eden 
of peace and contentment. You shall help 


me in my work and be my inspiration ; and 
our life shall glide on sweet as a song, and 
leave behind an echo that shall not soon be 
forgotten.” 

She smiled while he spoke—a sadly pa- 
thetic smile, and the tears came into her 
eyes. 


“ But have you considered the possi- 
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bilities on the other side ?” she said at length. 
* Would not your deacons and people mis- 
judge you and blame you? Would not my 
opinions jar upon your nerves? Would 
there not be strife between us and argu- 
ment r 

“ Argument at first, perhaps; but I think 
you would soon come into the light of truth, 
and as for all the rest I am prepared to 
risk it.” 

“Then it is my duty to save you from 
yourself,” she said slowly and after a painful 
interval of silence. “I know I should bur- 
den you. In your heart you fear so yourself. 
But your pity for me in my loneliness has 
outweighed your judgment, and it would be 
wrong of me to take advantage of it.” 

“ And is this your decision,” he said at 
length with evident effort. 

wt 

* And you have no other answer to give 
me ?” 

“No” 

“Then good-bye and may God bless you,” 
he said quickly, and turning swiftly on his 
heel he turned and strode hurriedly away. 





CHAPTER XXII.—RESOLVE AND FAILURE. 





* Ah! who knows what is ill from what is well? 
And we, who see no more than we are shown 
Of other’s hearts, can we so much as tell 
If grief or joy be chiefest in our own?” 
Avousta WrepsTER, 

RutH stood still and watched Mr. Pen- 
rose until he was out of sight, then turned 
and walked slowly into the house. She did 
not doubt for a moment that she had done 
the right thing. She had such an exalted 
opinion of a minister's position, and had 
formed at the same time such a low estimate 
of her own capabilities, that no other course 
seemed open to her. That the struggle had 
cost her a great deal there could be no 
doubt. Mr. Penrose was the only man in 
her small world that she ever imagined for a 
moment she could love, but she did not, 
know yet how much she loved him: how 
completely he had won her heart. She had 
never looked upon him in any other light 
than that of a friend; and if occasionally 
she found he was occupying too large a 
place in her thoughts and in her heart, she 
very resolutely set herself to think of other 
things, and generally succeeded without 
much difficulty. 

But henceforth her thought of him would 
take another shape. A man who makes 
confession of love to a woman can never be 
just the same in her eyes again. She will 
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either think less of him or more. With 
Ruth the latter result was inevitable. In 
one sense, perhaps, she thought less of him. 
He could never be again in her eyes the 
purely spiritual other-worldly ecclesiastic. 
The minister was lost in the lover. To the 
crowd the minister is an ecclesiastic. To his 
wife he is only a man. 

So while Ruth thought of him less—not 
less of him—as a minister, she thought of 
him more and more as a lover; consequently 
his image grew in her heart, while her love 
for him daily increased. She imagined, 
when she spoke her last word to him and 
saw him march away, that she had fought 
her battle and conquered. In truth, how- 
ever, the battle was scarcely begun. It 
hed been comparatively easy for her to say 
no to his proposal. In the first place the 
strength of her love had not been fully 
aroused, and in the second place, all the 
might of her pride had come to her rescue. 
To be married out of pity was a thought 
too utterly humiliating to be contemplated 
foramoment. Nor was that all; she could 
not rid herself of the conviction that his love 
had failed to carry his judgment along with 
it; that his reason did not approve the 
choice of his heart. And she was quick- 
witted enough to see that if a man married 
in opposition to his judgment he would very 
soon, in the nature of things, repent of his 
bargain. 

Her heart was very heavy when she re- 
turned to the house, and yet she was con- 
scious of having done a very brave and 
praiseworthy thing. It was too early yet to 
see all the issues involved ; the gain or loss 
that would grow out of that simple word 
“no.” There was just the consciousness of 
having made a great sacrifice for right; but 
how great the sacrifice was she would not 
realise until later on. 

When Will came down-stairs, she was 
just as cheerful as usual, and much more 
talkative than she had been for many a day. 
He did not guess what a weight there was 
upon her heart, and how near the tears were 
to her eyes. She felt as though her safety 
lay in talk, that if conversation flagged, her 
secret would in some way or other come 
out. So she talked on unceasingly, while 
he was content enough to listen. 

She generally stayed up late that she 
might keep him company as long as pos- 
sible, for the nights were wretchedly long 
for him at the best of times, and he was 
always thankful for her company. To-night, 
however, she was eager to get to her room. 


She knew she would noé feel herself until 
she had had a good cry. Every hour, as the 
evening wore away, the sense of pain and 
loss became more and more intense. 

A little after ten o'clock, Will went out 
to make his hourly survey, and Ruth pre- 
pared for bed. 

“Don’t stay up any longer, Dot,” he 
said, as he was going out. “I may not be 
in again for some time, and you look tired 
and sleepy.” 

“No, I am not sleepy,’ 
my head aches a little.” 

“Well, get to sleep as soon as you can,” 
he said, kissing her. ‘Sleep is the best cure 
for headache,” and he marched away closing 
the door behind him. 

A few minutes later, when she was half 
way up the stairs, with candle in hand, there 
came a feeble and hesitating rat-tat-tat on 
the door. 

For a moment she paused irresolute, then 
turned and came down the stairs again. 

“It’s one of the afternoon core men I 
expect,” she said to herself. “I suppose he 
wants Will for something,” and she lifted 
the latch and pulled open the door. 

“Oh, it’s you, Timothy, is it ?” she said as 
the light of her candle fell on the freckled 
face of the young man. 

“Yes, it’s me, Miss Ruth,” he said, hesi- 
tatingly. ‘ May I come in?” 

“Tt’s getting late, is it not?” she said, 
with a smile. “And if you are not home. 
at the usual time your people will be. 
anxious.” 

“No fear of that,” Tim answered, with a, 
grin; “besides I told father I was going to. 
call.” 

“Very good. Will will be in directly. 
But perhaps you would rather go down to. 
the floors ; you will find him there.” 

“No, thanks; it’s you I wanted to see,” 
Tim answered, with a still broader grin. “I. 
seed Will go out afore I knocked.” 

“Oh, indeed!” and she stepped back a. 
pace or two, and Tim at once followed 
her. 

“T won’t keep’e long, Miss Ruth,” he said, 
closing the door and speaking in a very 
humble and deprecating tone ; “ but I really 
caan’t bear it no longer. I really caan’t, 
there now. It’s fair drivin’ me mazed, an’ 
takin’ away all my appetite, an’ life ain't 
nawthin’ to me for things to go on as they 
be. You don’t know how much I hanker 
after ’’e. I tell’e I fair love’e to distrac. 
tion.” 

“Oh, Tim!” Ruth answered reproach- 
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fully. “You told me you would say nothing 
of all this again.” 

“‘T know I did,” he said brokenly; “ but 
‘tain’t a bit of use. If you was only in love 
you would knaw how ‘ard ’t was. Oh, Miss 
Ruth, you said as ’ow I was only a mere 
youth, but I’m gettin’ better of that every 
day. I’m turned nineteen now.” 

“And by the time you are twenty-one 
you will think how foolish you have been.” 

“T never shall,” he said eagerly. “If I 
live till I’m ninety, I shall never love nobody 
but you. But if you won't have me, I shall 
never live till I’m ninety, I’m sure I sha’n't.” 

Ruth smiled, and was silent for a few 
moments, She did not want needlessly to 
pain the poor fellow. She knew he was 
thoroughly good at heart; and during all 
the months they had been at Douglas Slip 
none had been kinder than he. Moreov er, 
her own experience made her very sympa- 
thetic towards him; and yet she knew tor 
his sake as well as her own, she would have 
to be very firm. 

He watched her face very narrowly and 
eagerly during those moments. He was 
terribly in earnest and desperately in love. 

“Come, Miss Ruth,” he said, plaintively, 
‘say there’s a chance for a fellow. I know 
I’m not clever nor good-looking, but father 
says as I’m not lazy, an’ I'll work myself to 
death for ’e. Say as ’ow, if Ill wait long 
enough, you'll think well of it. Oh, do, 
Miss Ruth, for I’m fair distracted I be.” 

“I’m very sorry for you, Tim,” she an- 
swered, kindly but firmly. ‘“ You are a very 
good fellow, and you have been very kind to 
us ; neither Will nor I will ever forget that. 
But I can never give you any other answer, 
Tim——” 

“What, not if I wait two or three years?” 
he interposed. 

“ Not if you wait a hundred years.” 

“Oh, this is cruel,” he almost wailed. “I 
needn’t have kept Eli Gumson out of Delph 
Cottage if I'd known.” 

““What’s that ?” she asked, quickly. 

“Oh, nothin’,” he answered, sullenly ; 
‘only they won’t see no more ghostes there 
after this.” 


“Tim,” she demanded, “what do you 
mean ?” 
“Mean?” he said, looking at her re- 


proachfully, “I mean I'll have to get con- 
verted or else I shall kill myself.” 

“Now you are talking at random,” she 
answered. 

“No I bean’t,” he said, 


“TI be in sober 
earnest.” 
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“Then get converted as quickly as pos- 
sible.” 

“Ay, but what’s the use talkin’,” he an- 
swered, ‘“Thereain’t no revivals goin’ now, 
there never is this time of the year, an’ folks 
caan’t, get converted ‘thout a revival,” and 
he moved slowly toward the door. 

Ruth could scarcely keep from laughing ; 
but she restrained herself by a desperate 
effort. 

Tim lifted the door latch then turned 
round again. 

“You be quite sure there ain’t a bit of 
hope ?” he questioned. 

“Quite sure, Tim. 
allude to the matter again. 
friends, can’t we ?” 

“ Not less I get converted,” he said; “ an’ 
it'll take a lot of religion at that to keep me 
straight.” 

“God always helps people who are sin- 
cerely anxious to do right,” she replied. 

* You think so ?” 

“T’m quite sure of it, Tim.” 

* More’n I be then,” and he pulled open 
the door quickly, and plunged into the 
night. 

Ruth waited a moment till the garden 
gate clicked, then quickly closed the door 
and ran hurriedly up-stairs. 

Ten minutes later, when Will returned 
from the “floors,” he saw that her room was 
in darkness. 

“ Poor little Dot,” he muttered to himself, 
“T’m afraid she is troubling more than she 
would have me think. I wish I couid see 
her safely housed before I left; it would be 
a great load off my mind ;” and he lifted the 
door latch with a sigh, and entered softly 
the silent cottage. 

He did not attempt to do any reading or 
experimenting. He did not even turn up 
the lamp. Seating himself in his easy-chair, 
he stared steadily into the fire, till one bright 
spot in the centre of the grate grew into a 
picture—a picture set in a golden frame, and 
out of which shone one sweet and pensive 
face—the face of Mary Trevena. 

It was a picture that often kept him com- 
pany during his long and lonely nights. 
How often, while the wintry wind had 
howled through the leafless trees, and the 
rain had splashed against the window-pane, 
he had sat in his chair unheeding; seeing 
nothing but that gentle face, hearing nothing 
but the low music of her voice. 

To-night he soon forgot his sister, who lay 
wakeful and troubled in the room above. 
A very old question haunted him, and that 
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was whether or no he should confess his love 
to Mary and ask her to wait for him. On 
the face of it, he could but admit to himself, 
it was a foolish thing to do or even to con- 
template. Her father he knew had sworn 
eternal enmity, and even should he return 
in a few years with a fortune in his posses- 
sion, he knew enough of Joel to be quite 
certain he would not give his consent to 
their union. But then, on the other hand, 
Mary would soon be of age, and would be at 
liberty to act for herself. Ought he, there- 
fore, to wreck what would be perhaps his 
life’s happiness and hers also on the ground 
of her father's stubborn enmity. 

It was a much easier thing, however, to 
raise these questions than to answer them. 
He readily admitted to himself that he might 
never return again. Fortunes were not to 
be picked up every day, and the gold-fields 
were not what they once had been. Gumson 
had been twenty years in securing a com- 
petency ; and others had been longer away 
from home than that, and they had no more 
prospect of returning now than during the 
first year of their absence. 

Furthermore, he had only one tie in the 
old country, and that was his sister ; and if 
she died or got married, he would have no 
inducement to come back. And then—he 
might as well face the possibility—time and 
distance might wean his affection from Mary 
Trevena. He did not think such a con- 
tingency was at all probable. Still such 
things had occurred. Love was largely kept 
alive by the aid of the senses. And if he 
never saw Mary, or felt the touch of her 
hand, or heard the sound of her voice for 
years and years, why, that subtile magnetism 
called love might grow less and less until at 
length it died out altogether. 

He knew that it seemed almost treason to 
entertain such a thought ; but as a practical 
man he was bound to look at the matter 
from every standpoint, and face all the con- 
tingencies. 

So, while he speculated and debated, the 
night wore away—a night that was pregnant 
with resolves in more than one instance, and 
which left its mark upon many of the days 
and weeks that followed. 

Mr. Penrose came down-stairs next morn- 
ing haggard and hollow-eyed, but with a 
fixed determination in his heart to think no 
more of Ruth Saxon. 

“ My dream of love is at an end,” he said 
to himself. ‘“ Perhaps I never ought to have 
eherished it. Perhaps I ought to be thank- 
ful it has ended as it has. For the future I 
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will give my whole though’ to the work of 
God, and such dreams shall never disturb me 
again.” 

Alas! what weak creatures we are, even 
the very best of us. Mr. Penrose was abso- 
lutely sincere. The leaven of hypocrisy was 
entirely foreign to his nature, and when he 
made the vow just recorded he honestly 
meant what he said; and yet, when night 
came he had to make the humiliating con- 
fession upon his knees that Ruth had not 
been out of his mind the whole of the day. 

He tried his best to forget her. He started 
to make a new sermon directly after break- 
fast; but he had not written five sentences 
before he found himself dreaming of Ruth. 
Pulling himself together and knitting his 
brows he tried again, but with the same 
result. In a few moments his hand lay list- 
less upon the blotting-pad ; his eyes caught 
a far-away look. He was dreaming again of 
Ruth. 

How pleasant it was to dream ; how diffi- 
cult to work ; how swiftly the moments fled 
while her bright face was before him ; how 
slowly they dragged at other times. And 
then, to make his task all the more difficult, 
she had confessed that she loved him, but 
had said “no” for his sake, lest she should 
hinder him in his work, and drag him down. 
How brave and unselfish she was! He had 
always admired her, but he admired her 
doubly now. How many women, practically 
homeless and almost friendless, would have 
acted as she had done? More beautiful than 
ever she loomed before his mental vision. 
There was a greatly enhanced moral beauty 
as well as a beauty of face and form. 

So the first day told its tale of hours and 
ended in failure, and the second day was as 
disastrous as the first, and the third was like 
the other two. Then Sunday dawned, with 
its jangle of bells ; for Jerry was early at his 
post, calling people to prayer, though no one 
knew whether Jerry ever prayed himself. 
Mr. Penrose lay in bed and listened, and as 
the notes floated past his window on the keen 
east wind, he could fancy he heard Ruth 
singing as she used to doin the old days 
when Delph Cottage was such a bower of 
contentment and peace. 

How eagerly he looked for Ruth that 
morning when he got into the pulpit ; but 
she was not there. The Saxons’ pew was 
still empty. Nearly everybody else he 
reckoned among his flock was present, for 
the morning was bright though cold. Ted 
Trevena was there, sitting next to Dorothy, 
his misshapen face looking almost beautiful 
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with the light of hope within. Even Mary 
Trevena was present ; for her father let her 
come occasionally now, since Will Saxon had 
given over coming. And, strangest of all, 
Job Tredinnick was there, half hidden in a 
corner behind the door. He came, he ex- 
plained, to hear his daughter play. He had 
heard so much talk about her musical skill 
that he thought he would come and listen 
for himself. In truth, since his discussion 
with Ben Blamey respecting John Saxon’s 
ghost, Job had somewhat modified his 
views, and was reading again, with consider- 
able diligence, that long-discarded book the 
Bible. At any rate, Mr. Penrose that morn- 
ing had no more attentive listener than 
Job. 

But the face of all others he longed to sce 


was nowhere visible. ‘She will come to- 
night,” he said to himself, as he made his 
way home after the service. “The weather 


is so fine that she can have no excuse for 
staying away.” But his hope was doomed at 
night as it had been in the morning, and 
Bethei heard no echo of her song that day. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—FATE AND FREEDOM. 


“ Trust thou thy love: if she be proud, is she not sweet? 

Trust thou thy love: if she be mute, is she not pure? 

Lay then thy soul full in her hand, low at her feet ;— 

Fail, sun and breath !—yet, for thy peace, she shall 

endure.” 
Ruskin, 

WILL SAXON went away from home with- 
out giving Mary Trevena sign or token of his 
love. He had been strongly tempted to take 
her into his confidence and tell her how dear 
she was to him, and how the hope of winning 
her had been the one bright star in the 
darkness of his poverty and discontent ; he 
had a feeling, too, that such a confession 
might ease his overburdened heart, and that 
a word of love from her lips would cheer him 
during his lonely exile. But circumstances 
were nover favourable for such a confession. 
Once or twice he had loitered in the neigh- 
bourhood of Higson’s Mill in the hope of see- 
ing her, but for some reason or other she had 
persistently kept out of sight, and when she 
and her brother Ted came over to Douglas 
Slip to say good-bye, he was away at St. 
Austell purchasing his small outfit, and so 
the longed-for meeting never came about. 
It seemed as though the fates had decided 
that no word of love should pass between 
them, and he accepted the inevitable, and 
made the best of it. On the whole, his 
judgment sided with the decrees of fate. 
It had never seemed a just or generous thing 
to attempt to curtail her freedom, or to bind 


her to himself by a promise that might in 
time become a burden, and so he made no 
complaint, but tried to think that every- 
thing had happened for the best. 

His departure was hastened by one or two 
circumstances. In the first place—mainly 
through the influence of the vicar of Pen- 
leon, the Rev. John Trevelyan—Ruth se- 
cured a situation as “mother’s help” in a 
respectable family in Plymouth, and as her 
services were required with as little delay as 
possible, she began at once to make prepara- 
tions for the change. 

Will had hoped that he might work his 
way to Liverpool on one of the coasting 
vessels that plied between Penleon Porth 
and Runcorn, and so save the expense of the 
long railway journey; but as the days 
passed away that hope seemed doomed to 
extinction. He was not a sailor; indeed, he 
had never been to sea in his life, and so 
when he made application he was generally 
laughed at as a landlubber, and advised to 
stick to his own business. 

Ruth, on the whole, was not sorry. It 
seemed to her a very roundabout way, as 
well as a very unpleasant way of getting to 
Liverpool, and the saving in money did not 
seem at all commensurate with the loss of 
time. 

“Never mind, Will,” she said to him 
cheerfully. ‘We will both go away toge- 
ther and travel in company as far as Ply- 
mouth ; it will be better than saying good- 
bye here.” 

“Yes, that is right enough, if I had 
plenty of cash,” he answered ; “but under 
the circumstances every shilling is of value. 
Besides, a fortnight’s experience on a coaster 
might be of considerable service to me when 
I got to Liverpool.” 

“Oh dear, I wish we were not so poor,” 
Ruth answered with a sigh. 

“Never mind, Dot, we have at length 
paid all our debts,” he replied. 

“Yes, that’s a comfort. People will not 
be able to say you have gone away to escape 
your responsibility.” 

“It’s been a hard struggle,” he went on 
with a far-away look in his eyes, “but per- 
haps we shall be none the worse for it in the 
long run.” 

“We shall be all the better for it,” she 
answered quickly. ‘1am not the least bit 
discouraged.” 

“Nor am I respecting myself,” he said 
slowly. “Indeed it is a relief to get away 
from Douglas Slip. I know I am casting 
myself adrift on very uncertain waters, and 
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that my experience of life and the world is 
of the smallest. But there is something 
after all exhilarating in the thought of 
breasting the waves in one’s own strength, 
and winning at length the desired haven. 
No, Dot ; I do not trouble about myself, but 
I am anxious about you.” 

“Which is very foolish of you,” she an- 
swered with a smile. 

“TI don’t know about that,” he replied. 
“It always seems to me that the world is 
terribly hard on women. We men talk 
about our chivalry and our reverence for 
the opposite sex, and all that sort of thing ; 
but I am afraid it is mostly talk. While a 
woman is young and pretty and well pro- 
tected she is all right; but a woman who is 
poor and friendless—then heaven help her, 
tor the world won't.” 

“ Pessimistic as usual, Will.” 

“Reasonable as usual, rather,” he said 
with a laugh. “But seriously, Ruth, my 
leaving you unprotected is the one bitter 
drop in my cup. I donot regret leaving 
home. Indeed, we have had no home since 
father died. We have had a house, a place 
of shelter, that is all. But we'll have a 
home again some day, and, God willing, it 
shall not be so very long first.” 

“That’s right,” she answered smilingly, 
“T like to hear you talk in that way.” 

“Only I do not overlook this contingency, 
that you may make arrangements to preside 
over a home of your own, before I can get 
one ready for you.” 

“Oh!” she said, lifting her eyebrows, 
“how do you make that out ?” 

“Well, to tell you the truth, I have been 
predicting an event for some time past, and 
am just a little disappointed, as I dare say 
all would-be prophets are when they find 
their predictions don’t come true.” 

“ How sad!” she said with mock gravity ; 
Me what might this wonderful prediction 

e q ” 

“Well, Ruth,” he answered, “ joking 
apart, I have seen for a long time past that 
Mr. Penrose is very fond of you.—No, you 
needn’t pout or look astonished, for if you 
haven’t seen it yourself, you are a great deal 
blinder than I have taken you to be. How- 
ever, I suppose you are not sufficiently high 
in the social scale to satisfy him. Another 
illustration, Dot, of the penalty of poverty ; 
and another proof of the snobbery that 
exists even among parsons.” 

“No, Will,” she said quickly and blush- 
ing painfully. “Withdraw that word, 
please. Mr. Penrose is no snob, nor hypo- 





crite. If ever there was a good man, he is 
one.” 
“Then why +” he began. 


“Never mind why,” she interposed. 

“Oh, indeed,” he said in tones of sur- 
prise. 

“Perhaps he has spoken already.” 

“Yes, Will; he has asked me to be his 
wife, and I have refused him.” 

“You have surely done nothing of the 
sort,” he said, starting back. 

“Yes, I have!” 

For a moment he looked at her in silence. 
Then he went and seated himself in a chair 
by the fire and began to trim his nails. 

“Well I’m jiggered,” he said to himself, 
“if women are not the most curious things 
on the face of the earth. I wonder what 
can have possessed her. I’m sure she likes 
him, and that he’s in love with her is a dead 
certainty. Well, well, I’ve heard before 
that nobody can understand the ways of 
women : now I’ve proof of it ;” and he shut 
his knife with a click and stared abstractedly 
into the fire. 

Ruth went on quietly with her house- 
work, but after awhile she came and stood 
by his chair and laid her hand upon his 
shoulder. 

“ You are not annoyed with me, Will, are 
you?” she asked timidly. 

“ Annoyed with you, Dot?” he said with 
asmile. “Nay, you understand your own 
affairs best.” 

“ But you wish I had given Mr. Penrose 
a different answer.” 

“T wish you could have done so,” he 


replied. ‘Love and home and protection 
are great things. But of course if you don’t 
love him——” 


“Tt was not that, Will,” she interposed 
with a blush. “It was for his sake mainly 
that I said no. I felt that he asked me to 
be his wife against his better judgment, and 
that had he not felt compassion for my lone- 
liness, he would still have remained silent, 
and perhaps in time conquered his love ; 
and I could not allow myself to be married 
out of pity, Will.” 

“ Quite right, Dot,” he said kindly. “I 
would not have you forfeit your self-respect. 
in the smallest degree.” 

“Besides,” she went on, “I am not the 
kind of woman a minister should choose for 
a wife. I have had no training, and -not 
very much education, save such education 
as comes from reading and thinking for 
one’s self.” 

“You are better educated than many 
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who have had greater advantages,” he said 
quickly. 

“That may be, Will,” she replied, “but 
that is not saying very much. And then, 
in addition to all my other imperfections, 
you know I am not in sympathy with Mr. 
Penrose’s opinions. I could not possibly 
believe what he believes. And only think 
what that would mean! We should be con- 
stantly irritating each other. I am sure he 
regards me as an alien from what he calls 
‘the commonwealth of Israel,’ and his 
deacons do the same. Hence, if he were to 
marry me, his Church would think it little 
less than a scandal.” 

“T am not so sure of that, Ruth,” Will 
answered, after a pause. ‘I think you are 
magnifying the difficulties in that particular. 
It is no business of his Church whom he 
marries ; and as for differences of opinion— 
well, you find that everywhere. It is almost 
impossible to get two people to think alike 
on any subject, and a blessing, I take it, that 
it is so. Conversation would be frightfully 
tame if we all believed precisely the same 
thing.” 

“Yes ; but when the differences of opinion 
are so radical ?” she suggested. 

“Well, then you should agree to differ,” 
he said, with a smile. “It is of the essence 
of good fellowship that we have charity.” 

“Then you think I ought to have said 
yes?” she questioned, with downcast eyes. 

“ Nay, Dot, I do not say that,” he replied. 
“Such matters we are bound to decide for 
ourselves. But I do think when two people 
are really and truly fond of each other trifles 
should not be allowed to keep them apart.” 

“Then you would have been pleased to 
have seen me the wife of Mr. Penrose ?” she 
questioned, after a pause. 

“Under the present circumstances, yes. 
He is a good man, and I am sure he is very 
fond of you; and, were you his wife, I could 
go away quite content. However, it is of 
no use discussing that question now. You 
have no doubt acted for the best, and all 
things will come right in the end.” 

“Yes; I think they will,” she answered, 
cheerfully. ‘Now let us talk about other 
things.” 

On the following afternoon Will returned 
from Penleon Porth in a state narrowly bor- 
dering on excitement. ‘ Look here, Ruth,” 
he exclaimed, almost before he got into the 
house. “I have to be off sooner than I 
anticipated. We set sail in three days.” 

“Who set sail?” she answered, looking 
up in surprise, ‘“ What do you mean?” ” 


“You have heard father speak of Captain 
Sam Pengelly ?” 

“Yes, many times. They were great 
friends in their young days.” 

“Well, his schooner, the Pefrel, is in the 
‘basin’ now, loading clay for Runcorn, and 
he has promised to give me a free passage to 
Liverpool.” 

* Did he know you ?” 

“‘ Not at first, of course, but it came out 
in conversation. He seemed quite troubled 
at father’s death. He had not heard of it 
before.” 

“Then you are not going as a sailor ?” 

“Oh, no; I am going as a friend. You 
see, Captain Pengelly is owner as well as 
master of the Petrel, and so he can take me 
without consulting anybody.” 

“And you have promised to go with 
him ?” 

“Of course I have. Do you think it likely 
I would miss such a chance? Don’t you 
think I am lucky ?” 

“T hope so, Will. But how are we to 
get a sale, and everything straight, in three 
days?” 

“Oh, I have given up the idea of a sale,” 
he answered. “ The few things we have are 
not worth employing an auctioneer to dispose 
of. Besides, nobody would come all the way 
to Douglas Slip for such an auction sale as 
we could raise. We will call in a broker, 
and let him take the things at a valuation.” 

“As you will,” she replied. “I don’t 
know that it will make very much differ- 
ence,” and she hurried up-stairs that she 
might hide her tears. 

She had expected remaining home at least 
another fortnight ; hence to be hurried off 
in three days seemed terribly sudden. Up 
to the present she had tried to think as little 
as possible about the coming separation. She 
did not believe in going to meet trouble, if 
she could help it. She knew the parting 
would come, and that, when it did come, it 
would be very painful; but, while it was 
weeks in the distance, she did her best not 
to think about it. 

Now, however, it was close upon her. It 
was now Wednesday, and on Saturday the 
Petrel sailed. The old life was ending 
swiftly ; old ties were being snapped with a 
sudden wrench ; old hopes and dreams were 
melting into thin air. In three days she 


would have no home—in the sense she had 
always understood that word. She would 
be a servant in the house of strangers. 
Could she have seen twelve months before 
what was coming, she thought she would 
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have lost her reason. She hoped now that 
she had reached the dregs in life's bitter cup, 
and that the future would hold no bitterer 
potion. 

On the following day Will went to St. 
Austell to complete his slender outfit, and, 
soon after he had started, Ted Trevena and 
his sister Mary called to say good-bye. 

Marv made no remark when she learned 
that Will was not at home, but the look in 
her eyes was pitiful to see. It seemed as 
though the brightest hope of her life had 
suddenly gone out in darkness. With a little 
sigh she sat down on the nearest chair, and 
listened while the others talked 

Ah, love is cruel to women sometimes. 
They must not speak or make a sign, but 
bear the pain and heartache in silence, and 
wear the while a smiling face as though they 
had no trouble or care. Poor Mary! she 
had kept hoping week after week and month 
after month that Will would speak. She 
had a fancy that he loved her. When they 
were boy and girl he used to tell her that he 
loved her best of anybody in the world, and 
she had returned his affection with com- 
pound interest. Had he changed and become 
indifferent ? She did not like to entertain 
such a thought. He was not one of the 
changeful sort. Moreover, when they had 
occasionally met he had seemed as gentle 
and chivalrous as of old, though no word of 
love passed his lips. 

Then came the news that—like so many 
other young Cornishmen—he had resolved 
to go abroad. And she had thought in her 
heart, “Now he will find an opportunity 
to speak to me, and ask me to wait for 
him.” And of course she was prepared to 
wait for him, though it might be for twenty 
years. 

But it seemed all over now. He was going 
away in three days, and he had never spoken 
to her, never come near. And she had to 
hide her secret deep in her heart and appear 
as though she did not care. She was not 
sorry to get away from Douglas Slip. She 
kissed Ruth many times and cried upon her 
neck, but it was not because Ruth was going 
away that her tears came so freely. 

“Come, Sis, you needn’t fret so,” Ted said 
after they had left. ‘“ Ruth will soon be back 
again. Besides, she is not going so far away.” 

“T know it is very foolish of me,” Mary 
said. ‘ But Ruth’s patient, hopeless, suffer- 
ing face makes me think of a funeral.” 

“Tut, tut, whata notion!” Ted said with 
a laugh. “You women do take on such 
foolish fancies. I wish we had seen Will, 


though. I think I'll run down to Porth on 
Saturday to see the last of him.” 

“The last of him! Do you think then he 
will never come kome again ?” 

“Likely as not he won’t. What is there 
for a fellow to do here.” 

“There is not much certainly.” 

“Much! I should think there ain't 
much.” 


On Saturday afternoon when Ted started 
for Penleon Porth, he was surprised to dis- 
cover his sister running after him. 

“Hullo, Sis,” he exclaimed, “what’s up 
now 2” 

“Don’t shout,” she said. “I’m going with 
you to Porth.” 

‘** Want to see the last of ’im, eh ?” 

Yes,” 

The Petrel was floating out of the littie 
harbour, when they hurried breathless on to 
the wooden jetty. 

Will was on the poop by the captain’s 
side. Ted waved his hat to him and shouted, 
“Good-bye, Will!” 

“ Good-bye, Ted,” the answer floated back. 
‘Good-bye, Mary, and may God bless you.” 

And for answer she waved her hand. If 
he spoke again she did not hear him, for a 
fresh breeze was blowing over land which 
filled the white sails of the Petrel, and soon 
sped her out of sight. 

An hour later Ruth left by train for her 
new and untried home. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—SIGHT AND INSIGHT. 


“The night is in her hair, 

And giveth shade to shade, 

And¢the pale moonlight on her forehead white, 
Like a spirit’s hand is laid; 

Her lips part with a smile 
Instead of speakings done : 

I ween, she thinketh of a voice 
Albeit uttering none.’”’ 

- E. B. Brown1ixa, 

TED and his sister walked back to Penleon 
almost in silence. It had been a great dis- 
appointment to both of them that they had 
not been in time to say good-bye to Will 
Saxon in orthodox fashion. Will had been 
their life-long friend and companion, and no 
anger or animosity on the part of their 
father had been allowed to influence them 
in the smallest degree. Hence his going 
away was a real trouble even to Ted. 
Friends were not so numerous that they 
could afford to part with them without con- 
cern. Moreover, Ted had not much hope 
of ever seeing Will again. So many young 
men had gone away from Penleon, and hal 
got married in the New World, and had 
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settled down for life, that the chances were 
Will would do the same. 

“ Well, Mary, we've seen the last of ’im,” 
Ted said when they turned away from the 

uay. 

“ The last of him ?” 

“ Ay! he'll do like the rest of ’em-—get 
married and settle down.” 

* You think so?” 

“ Ay! there’s nothin’ to bring him home 
here—nothin’ for a young fellow to do.” 

“ There’s Ruth.” 

“Oh, Ruth ’ll get married, or else he'll 
fetch her out to him. No; take my word for 
it, we shall never see ‘im again.” 

To this Mary made no answer, and for the 
rest of the way they walked in silence, but 
all the time Ted’s words kept ringing in her 
ears, “ There’s nothing to call him home.” 
Was that true? she wondered. Had his 
boyish love died out so completely that she 
was no more to him than the veriest stranger ? 
Would some prettier face charm him beyond 
the seas, and she be entirely forgotten ? 
Would their paths lie apart for ever and 
ever? Such thoughts were very painful to 
her, and yet, like frightened birds seeking 
refuge from the storm, they would not be 
driven away. 

Ted began to hum a tune after a while in 
utter unconsciousness of his sister’s heart 
ache. ‘How soon he has forgotten,” she 
thought, looking up into his face. But he 
did not heed her glance. His eyes were 
wandering far up the valley ; his heart was 
with Dorothy. 

“She'll be practising at Bethel this after- 
noon,” he thought. “I'll go and sit with 
her,” and his freckled face shone with the 
hope within him. Day by day and week by 
week he had seemed to be getting nearer 
Dorothy. She was not nearly so shy with 
him as at first, and now and then she smiled 
upon him and seemed pleased at his atten- 
tions. Sometimes he read aloud her music 
for her, while she committed it to memory, 
and in other ways he made himself useful. 
As yet he had said nothing to her of love, 
but he fancied she was beginning to guess 
his secret. How could she help guessing, 
for there was no one else that paid her so 
many attentions as he % 

When they reached Penleon Ted was 
quickly missing. “I shall not be goin’ home 
just yet,” he explained. “I’ve a few calls 
to make,” and he turned down a narrow lane 
and was soon out of sight. 

Dorothy was dreaming at the organ when 
he pushed open the chapel door and entered, 


but her quick ear caught the sound of his 
footsteps in a moment, and in spite of herself 
a smile swept across her face. Why should 
she not be pleased? He was one of the best 
friends she ever had, and if the sound of his 
footsteps made her heart beat a little faster, 
was she to blame? She knew that people 
spoke of him as being ugly, and pitied him 
because of his misshapen face, but he was 
never ugly to her. Indeed, she could hardly 
imagine what ugliness was, she had been 
blind so many years; and all the memories 
of that early childhood, when sight was hers, 
were of such pleasant things, that it was 
not easy to get a mental picture of Ted that 
was unlovely in any sense. How could she 
think of him as being ugly, when his voice 
was simply music—rich and full and deep; 
when his every act was kindness itself ; when 
he anticipated so many of her wants, and 
was so eager to be sight to her in her blind- 
ness ? What mattered it to her how he looked 
in other people’s eyes? What mattered it 
that they spoke of him as a clumsy, ill-shapen 
giant? Perhaps she saw him—sightless as 
she was—more truly than they did. Not in 
the flesh did she see him, but in spirit and 
in soul. Other people saw him as he appeared 
to be. She saw him as he was; a giant 
indeed—a giant in strength and gentleness 
und love. 

So her listening heart beat a little more 
quickly when his footstep sounded in the 
aisle, and sent the warm blood in a swift 
current to her neck and face. 

She ceased playing after a moment, and 
turned her head. 

“Ts that you, Ted ?” she asked. 

“ Ay, Dorothy.” 

“Tm glad you’ve come.” 

“Are you?” he interposed, his face brighten- 
ing. 

“T’ve had a new tune sent to me, and I 
want some one to read it aloud. I’m sure 
you will do it for me.” 

“T will that,” he replied impulsively. ‘“ In- 
deed anything you want doin’, Dorothy, if 
you'll only say the word, I’m at your ser- 
vice.” 

“You are very kind, Ted.” 

“No, nothin’ of the sort. But you are not 
exactly like other folks, you know; an’ it’s 
always a pleasure to help you.” 

“ You are thinking of my blindness, Ted ?” 

“Yes. One can’t altogether forget it, you 
know. Though it’s difficult to realise some- 
times that you can’t see.” 

“Why so?” 

“Well, you walk about just as easy as 
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other people, an’ you talk about seein’ folks 
an’ lookin’ after things, and all that.” 

“ Ah, Ted,” she answered, raising her sight- 
less eyes to his, “I do see things in my own 
way. I see you, for instance.” 

“But not as I be,” he said with a little 
shudder, for he knew how unattractive he 
was. 

“Yes, Ted; I see you as you are, not, 
perhaps, as you appear to be. But what 
brought you here to-day ?” 

“| was passin’ the chapel an’ heard you 
playin’, an’ so couldn’t help comin’ in.” 

“Were you on your way home ?” 

“Well, yes, partly a 

Dorothy laughed. 
by partly, Ted ?” 

“Well, you see, Mary an’ I were return- 
ing from Porth ; we went down to say good- 
bye to Will Saxon.” 

“Oh! yes, he sails to-day, doesn’t he ?” 

“‘He’s sailed already. Mary an’ I were 
nearly too late to see ‘im as ’twas ; we could 
only shout good-bye across a good stretch of 
water.” 

“Poor Will! life’s gone hard with him, 
and Ruth also.” 

“Ay; one short year, an’ less, has made 
a big change.” 

“Time is always making changes, Ted.” 

“ Ay, an’ I hope it'll make more changes 
yet,” he said, a broad smile lighting up his 
homely face. 

Did she catch his meaning? It would 
almost seem so, for she turned quickly on 
the organ-stool, and reached out her hand for 
a piece of paper that lay on the music-rest. 

“‘ This is the new tune, Ted,” she said ; “if 
you don’t mind reading it to me.” 

Instantly he took the paper and sat down 
by her side, while her fingers sought the key- 
board. 

“Three sharps,” he began; “ common 
time.” Then he began to read out the notes 
a bar at a time, taking first the treble clef, 
then the bass ; and as fast as he read out the 
notes her fingers found the keys, and at the 
end of each bar she started again from the 
beginning till when the last bar was read out 
she knew the tune perfectly by heart. 

“T can’t make it out no road,” he said, 
looking at her admiringly. 

“Make out what ?” she asked. 

“How you remember it all. I am sure I 
could not remember all the notes in that tune 
if I were to try for ever an’ a day.” 

She smiled pleasantly, and lifted her sight- 
less eyes tothe ceiling. “I don’t think I can 
explain it very well,” she answered after a 





“What do you mean 


pause. “It isn’t a case of remembering ex- 
actly. I see it before me, if you can under- 
stand.” 


“No, that’s just what I can’t understand,” 
he said. ‘“ But never mind, I never was good 
at understandin’ things. But please go on 
playin’, Dorothy. I like to hear you play. 
I can’t understand that, but I feel it.” 

“Oh, Ted, you ought to have learnt to 
play yourself! you are so fond of music.” 

“T did try once, but, bless you, there ain’t 
no key-board big enough for me. I stretch 
an octave an’ half at the very least, an’ my 
thumbs are so big they can’t get down be- 
tween the keys anywhere.” 

“What a misfortune,” she said with a 
smile. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he answered good- 
humouredly. ‘Every man’s got his place, 
an’ every beast too, for that matter. Cows 
wer’n’t intended to roost on trees, nor ele- 
phants to dance in drawin’-rooms. I was 
intended to carry sacks of flour, an’ I can do 
that as well as most folks.” 

“Tam sure you can.” Then aftera pause 
she began to play again. 

Ted sat for a while with his eyes closed 
drinking in the music. It always seemed to 
him like the opening of the gates of paradise 
when Dorothy played, and she after awhile 
forgot the presence of her visitor and played 
to please herself. Ted was completely 
entranced, but after a few minutes he shifted 
his position that he might look upon Doro- 
thy’s face. When she played thus, forgetful 
of her surroundings, her face became almost 
transfigured. Ted fancied he had never seen 
her look so beautiful before and the pent-up 
love of his honest heart struggled to find ex- 
pression. 

“JT must tell her,” he thought. “I’m sure 
I can’t keep quiet any longer. She'll be a 
bit skeared very likely, but p’raps she'll come 
to. She don’t know how ugly I am, for she 


can’t see. An’ oh, I do love her with all 
my heart. I must speak to her, I really 
must——” 





“ Dorothy !” 

But she did not heed him. She went on 
playing, quite forgetful of his presence. 

“ Dorothy /” just a little louder. 

But she was in dreamland just then and 
his voice fell on deaf ears. 

“ DoroTuy !” 

In a moment she stopped playing and 
turned a startled look upon him as though 
she had been roused out of sleep. 

“Yes, Ted ; is anything the matter?” 

“No, Dorothy, there is nothing the matter 
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—only—that is—you see it’s just this way— 
I— I— I mean you—oh, please don’t look 
so startled.” 

“ Am I looking startled? Idid not know. 
I thought for the moment something had 
happened. I quite forgot myself, Ted. I am 
sure you must be dreadfully tired listening.” 

“Qh, no. I wasn’t tired at all,” he stam- 
mered, making a desperate effort to recover 
himself and wondering how it was that his 
courage had evaporated so suddenly. 

“Well, don’t stay if you are busy. It was 
very good of you to call this afternoon.” 

“ Please don’t mention it. Of course on 
a Saturday afternoon there’s always a few 
things to look after; but really I’m not in 
such a hurry as all that.” 

“But you wanted to ask me something 
before you went ?” 

“ Well, yes,” he said, colouring painfully. 
“That is—but it don’t matter much—another 
time will do just as well—some time when 
you are not quite so’ much taken up with 
music—that is—I was going to say—do you 
know if Mr. Penrose has got back yet ?” 

“Why, Ted,” she said, laughing, “what 
is the matter with you to-day ?” 

“Oh, nothin’ much,” he replied with an air 
of indifference. ‘I think Will’s goin’ away 
has mixed me upabit. An’ I was wonderin’ 
if Mr. Penrose knew.” 

“T hardly think that is likely,” she 
answered gravely. “He went away early 
on Monday morning, I believe, and he was 
not returning till this afternoon.” 

“Don’t ’e think he'll be very much sur- 
prised ?” he questioned. 

“No, I don’t think he will. It was well 
known Will intended to get away at the 
earliest opportunity.” 

Then for several seconds an awkward 
silence fell between them. Ted struggled 
hard to master himself, and racked his brain 
for a form of words that would express his 
love, but the more he tried to think the 
more his brain refused to act. Once or 
twice he made an effort to speak but no 
words would come. 

Dorothy at length broke the silence. 

“Well, good afternoon, Ted,” she said. 
“T must do a little more practising before 
tea-time.” 

“*Good—good afternoon,” Ted stammered, 
and then stole dejectedly out of the chapel. 

Once in the open air his courage seemed 
to revive a little. “I’m a clumsy great 
coward, that’s what I be,” he said to himself. 
“What was there to be frightened of now ? 
She’s only a girl, an’ I’m big enough to eat 


her. Good ’eavens, I’ll go back again an’ 
have it out with her ;” and the probabilities 
are he would have done so, had he not just 
at that moment come face to face with the 
minister. 

Mr. Penrose was walking hurriedly home- 
ward from the station with thoughts intent 
upon the morrow’s sermons which were not 
in such a forward state as he could have 
desired. He had been spending the week in 
his own home somewhere in the west of the 
county, and so he knew nothing of the 
sudden departure of Ruth and Will from 
Douglas Slip. 

In spite of his week’s rest, Mr. Penrose 
was by no means looking his best. His 
heart trouble was beginning to tell upon 
him. Loss of sleep gave to him a jaded air, 
and took the elasticity out of his step. He 
had been trying to fight his old battle over 
again, had been making an earnest effort to 
conquer his love; but the result was just 
what it had always been. He was, if any- 
thing, more desperately in love with Ruth 
than ever. 

Near his home lived a girl whom his 
parents were very anxious he should marry. 
She seemed “cut out” for a minister's wife. 
She was not too young, nor too handsome, 
nor too dressy. Moreover, she had a small 
fortune in her own right, and, what was 
better than a fortune, she had a “Gift” with 
a capital “‘G”—she could speak in public. 
She was great on meetings. They were her 
delight, in fact. She literally revelled in 
them. Mothers’ meetings, testimony meet- 
ings, holiness meetings, faith-healing meet- 
ings; any kind of meeting, in fact. They 
were to her as the bread of life. 

Paul Penrose had known her from being 
alad. He admired her zeal, her orthodoxy, 
her devotion to meetings. It was not known 
that she knew anything about the manage- 
ment of a house, about cooking, or mending, 
or such small secular pursuits. But who 
was likely to place such trivial things in 
comparison with the greater gifts Jane Prater 
possessed 4 

Paul’s mother invited her to the house 
most days during the week her son was at 
home, and Miss Prater readily accepted the 
invitation. Paul knew what it meant, 
and even tried to think of Miss Prater in 
the light of a wife. Putting sentiment aside, 
she really seemed just the sort of companion 
he needed. She would never trouble him 
with heterodox opinions, never shock him 
with latitudinarian speeches. 

Jane Prater was a saint, there could be no 
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doubt of that; while Ruth Saxon—in the 
light of his stern Calvinism—was, to put the 
matter plainly, a little sinner. And yet, 
with a fatal perversity of heart he could not 
understand, he almost hated the saint before 
the week was out, while the sinner he loved 
more and more. Truly human nature is a 
curious compound. 

Mrs. Penrose was bitterly disappointed 
when Paul left at the end of the week with- 
out showing any symptoms of the tender 
passion for Miss Prater. She could not 
understand how young men could be so 
stupid, least of all her own son Paul. Still 
she did not utterly despair, nor did the 
young lady quite lose hope. 

Paul was not sorry to get out of sight of 
her pale blue eyes and straw-coloured hair, 
and out of sound of her soft, sanctimonious 
tones. He felt that five minutes of Ruth’s 
cheerful optimism would be worth all the 
pious platitudes Jane Prater could utter in a 
lifetime. This was doubtless very wrong of 
him, but, since such was the fact, it has to 
be recorded. 

During his journey home, his thoughts 
alternated between Ruth and his next day’s 
sermons, and if to Ruth he devoted the 
larger share, it is, perhaps, not to be won- 
dered at. He had not seen her now for 
several weeks, never since that day she had 
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said no to his proposal; and yet there had 
never been a day she had not been in his 
thoughts. All the while he had been under 
his father’s roof his heart had been hunger- 
ing for a sight of her face. 

“Perhaps I shall see her to-morrow,” he 
kept saying to himself, as the train bore him 
on and on. 

Ted was the first person he recognised in 
Penleon, and he stopped to shake hands 
with him. 

“And how has the world been wagging 
here during the week ?” he asked, thinking 
all the while of Ruth. 

“ Much as usual, I think,” Ted answered, 
slowly. “I suppose you’ve heard the Saxons 
have left ?” 

“Left? No,” he almost gasped. “When 
did they leave? but of course you mean that 
Will has left.” 

“Nay, they’ve both left,” Ted answered. 
“ Both left to-day.” 

“ Both ?” 

“Ves, both!” 

For a moment a look of agony swept over 
the minister’s face, then, without a word, he 
quietly walked away. 

“Gad, I wonder what’s up with the minis- 
ter,” Ted muttered to himself. ‘ Somethin’ 
seems to have hurt him,” and he turned and 
walked slowly in the direction of Higson’s Mill. 
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MORNING ON THE SHORE. 


H! the fisher-folk are glad on the shore 

When the fair day dawns, and the 
night is o’er ; 

When the boats come in with the rolling tide, 

From the roar and swell of the waters wide! 


Son, and brother, and husband, dear, 
Stalwart and cheery, and strong, are here ; 
And the women-folk are crowding the strand, 
While the children dance on the slippery sand. 


And the fisher thinks of the days of yore, 
When the Master stood on the shining shore, 
And cared for the toilers upon the sea 

Of stormy, wind-swept Galilee. 


Thro’ the wind and the wave he hears the 
voice 

Which made the fishers of old rejoice, 

Calling to them, in accents sweet, 

“Children, mine, have ye any meat 3” 


The draw-nets at His command were filled, 

And the wind and wave at His word were stilled ; 
And the fisher trusts to the gracious Hand 

Of One who stood on the sunlit strand. 


CLARA THWAITES, 





























iG is past midnight ; the first pale glow of 

morn, “ the wolf’s-tail,” as the Bedouins 
call it, is gliding across the sky. Dark and 
heavy masses lie encamped, like boulders, on 
the sand ; they are the camels of the trading 
caravan. In between the Bedouins are mak- 
ing their way about, noiselessly unfastening 
the tethers by which the animals are kept 
from straying. The hour for breaking up 
has come, and they must be far on their way 
before the sun rises to pour its overwhelm- 
ing rays on their unprotected heads. The 
most precious products of nature and of 
human art lie there, some packed in chests, 
others rolled up into balls. Silk from India, 
shawls from Cashmeer, swords from Damas- 
cus, snow from the mountains of Atlas, dag- 
gers from Persia, lances from Arabia, ostrich 
feathers from the Cape, sweet oils, Indian 
ivory, india-rubber, myrrh, incense, dates, 
pearls, satin: all these rare and valuable 
articles are piled up there in seemingly hope- 
less confusion, and it is “the ship of the 
desert” which transports them from all parts 
of Asia and Africa to the great ports of the 
Mediterranean and the mart of Cairo. Each 
beast carries from four hundred to six hun- 
dred pounds, the greatest weight resting on 
the wooden saddle frame, by which the 
humps are entirely enclosed. Two hours 
later the caravan is ready The signal for 
the march is given, and the camels, tied one 
behind the other, as many as ten or twenty 
being bound to the same chain, begin their 
long, weary tramp, till to a spectator -the 


nundreds of beasts, men, and women appear 
like a huge dust-raising leviathan, with its 
head lost in the distance. 

At the head of this monstrous train rides, 
seated on a mule, the caravan guide—a lank, 
bony Arab, his long musket swung over his 
shoulder. Beside the camels walk their 
drivers, powerfully built, taciturn negroes, 
or loquacious sons of the desert. 

On the camels sit the different merchants, 
their hands for ever seeking the sword-hilt 
or pistol-butt at the slightest suspicious sign 
in the distance; pilgrims, travelling many 
miles to perform a holy vow at Mecca's 
shrine, phlegmatic Turks in their high Fez 
caps, the Frank, who clumsily rolls from side 
to side; and farther back, veiled women, 
tightly packed two together, in baskets. 

Round the whole, swarm the bands of Be- 
douins on small muscular horses, or diminu- 
tive dromedaries ; and these form the escort ; 
a white-bearded sheik is their captain ; and 
for ever are they racing over the sandy plain, 
shooting hither and thither, listening, laugh- 
ing ; the tuft of plumes on their lancgs; their 
white burnoose rich in folds, their long black 
hair all floating in the wind. 

The sun rises; over the desert rolls the 
golden stream, pure, sublime, just as it did 
thousands of years ago when it rose for the 
first time on the new-born world. The whole 
caravan turns to the east and hails the lord 
of creation. But still is their prayer. Man 
worships, but worships not loudly, but 
silently, as does nature. No sound disturbs 
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that mute adoration but the hoarse whisper 
of the driver to his impatient beast and the 
silvery tinkle of the bells round the camels’ 
throats. Higher rises the sun, and its fierce 
heat beats upon the sand, which reflects the 
hot rays, rendering them doubly hot. The 
camel’s master hastens to take refuge in the 
beast’s shadow; wonderful, bright-coloured 
stories spring up from the dust he treads ; 
he dreams of bubbling rivers, of thirst- 
quenching draughts, of palms with golden 
appies, and of terrible wizards and dragons, 
which are guarding rubies and sapphires in 
the crystal palace, buried deep beneath the 
surface in earth’s bosom. Or he tells his camel 
his own story, his prowess, his deeds and 
his folly, and rejoices in his listener, who 
hearkens with pricked ears. Then he praises 
it for his best camel, blows smoke into his 
ears and quivering nostrils, kisses it; calls it 
brother, sister, mother or father, sings songs 
of war and love to it, and finally relapses 





*“ Encamped around a crack’ing fire. 
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into a few moments’ silence to begin over 
again. Should the beast prove idle or refrac- 
tory, the Arab is never at a loss for angry 
oaths and reproaches, just as he never is 
when roused to wrath by a fellow-man. Son 
of a dog, Jew, Nazarene, unbeliever, Chris- 
tian are amongst his favourite expressions. 
But at other times he talks to it pathetically, 
reminding it of his kindness and care towards 
it, or of the amulets he has bought it to keep 
off the “ evil eye” and other accidents. 


Mid-day the sun is standing blood-red in 
the midst of a glaring blue sky, and is beat- 
ing down upon man and beast with inde- 
scribable heaviness. On the horizon lies a 
sulphur-coloured mist. The Bedouins have 
wrapped themselves closer in their burnooses, 
from out of which only the dark-flashing 
eyes appear; shrunk together, they sit on 
their horses or dromedaries, lance and sword 
thrown over on their pummels before them. 


” 
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The drivers drag themselves, half dead, at 
the side of their camels, the story-teller is 
dumb, the flute is still. The harsh, grating 
crackle of the sand below the beasts’ hoofs 
is the only sound which breaks the silence 
in that endless, burning plain, and it strikes 
on the painfully-attentive ear as the rushing 
of a cataract many miles distant. In vain 
does the eye seek a trace of life ; not a tree, 
not a bush, not even a reedy stalk to relieve 
that frightful monotony. Never has stranger 
foot crossed this desert, except to fly from it 
back once more to man’s dwellings. ‘Tombs 
and bones, death and corruption in every 
shape are the only traces left of hundreds 
and of thousands who have trod this road of 
horrors. Slowly does the vulture circle in 
the air; the jackal sneaks listening from 
behind the mound ; they are hunting corpses. 
The caravan is gasping for water, the lips 
are parched, the tongue, chapped and black- 
ened, ¢leaves to the roof of the mouth, the 
saliva thickens, till it becomes like paste, 
rendering swallowing difficult. Even the 
camels’ supply of water is at an end; they 
have drawn the last drop from their sponge- 
like stomach to wet their tongues. 

It is the fifth day since the unfortunate 
men had their last drink ; they are already 
resigning themselves to an inevitable death. 
What memories of things, of people long left 
behind in life’s long, weary race! What 


longings for childhood’s fair dream, for 
youth’s bright hour, for their homes, their 
wives, their children ! What bitter thoughts 


of past sins, what gnawing remorse for 
wrongs they can never undo, crowd through 
the brains of these well-nigh thirst-maddened 
men! And again, what curses must they 
heap on the merchants who tempt them to 
risk their lives for money, and on the buyers, 
who never think of the agony, the lives their 
rich silks or yet richer pearls have cost ! 

Suddenly a dark shadow appears on the 
horizon; nearer and nearer do they come 
to it, till some infatuated wretch shouts 
“water,” and spurs his horse or camel to- 
wards it, to find it only a mirage. 

What despair, what distraction must seize 
the unfortunate who, seduced by the fantastic 
shapes given to vapours by the overpowering 
heat, finds his visions of streams and lakes, 
of trees and shade, of walls with fluttering 
flags, of peaceful huts and sunny gardens— 
of all that a brain hoping against hope can 
picture—disappear in the instant when he 
thinks to reach them! And then to look 
round and see the caravan a mere speck in 
the distance, and to feel his horse dying be- 
neath him, and to think that he must lie 
down and die, and in such a place. Oh, woe 
to the traveller who follows that enticing 
image, who wishes to quench his thirst from 
a glistening goblet! Farther and yet farther 
receding, it will lure him on and on towards 
the realms of death, till all return is impos- 
sible and he must perish. 


The caravan murmurs a prayer, and as 
they pray it is as if a groan from a hundred 
parched throats are rising to the Creator 
who had promised to shield them from the 
sun and yet seemed unmindful of their ter- 
rible distress. They drag themselves on, 
scarce conscious of their acts, scarce conscious 
of even life, were it not for the all-devouring 
thirst which reminds them of it. More and 
more unbearable becomes their agony. Each 
breath adds fire to their already burning 
pulse. Every now and then a camel in the 
rear utters a piercing cry of anguish as it 
trembles, staggers, and, conscious of and 
resigning itself to its inevitable fate, sinks to 
the ground. A few minutes later it stretches 
itself out on the sand with a piteous groan, 
while with dread shrieks and heavy flapping 
of wings, a flock of those fierce desert birds, 
which are for ever following the caravan and. 
watching for their prey, fall on it, tear the 
flesh from the bones ere the last spark of life: 
be extinguished. On goes the caravan, heed- 
less of aught but its own unquenchable thirst ; 
heedless of the shouts of some man or the 
cries of some woman ; they are left; their 
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camels are down, and, after some futile 
attempts to rejoin the others, they sink be- 
neath the heat and the fatigue. Wrapping 
their heads in their burnooses, they turn 
themselves towards, and send forth a de- 
spairing appeal to, the great God and His 
Prophet for a speedy death. But long and 
dreary are the hours before their release, and 
oft do the ravens or vultures, driven to bold- 
ness by hunger, oft do these repulsive birds 
hasten on death. 
So they die. 
one mourns 
them ; they die 
like dogs, and = 


No grave covers them ; no 


: SQ 
likedogs, become — pe 
the prey of the = : 

fowls of the air. a 

In a few days = ——— 


the hot blast will = ; 
have buried in : : 
the sand the last 
traces of them. 
Such is the fate 
of many in the 
desert. 

But what un- 
seen power 
strengthens and 
upholds the mer- 
chant, the head 
of the caravan, 
who, though 
loosening and 
ever loosening 
his hold of the 
saddle, yet ma- 
nages to keep his 
seat? Is it the — 
thought that, if (a 
he gives way, all x 
this trouble, the si 
loss of many 
lives will have 
been in vain, and 
that he will never live to partake of the fruits 
of his toil? Would that the man who, for 
the sake of money, bribes so many others to 
risk their lives, might be the first to suffer ! 
Would that he could feel that terrible agony 
which others feel as they wrap themselves 
up and prepare for their long sleep ! 


The sun sets ; the shadows of the travel- 
lers slide mysteriously over the yellow sea 
of sand, as if death itself were accompanying 
the train. All at once the sheik’s dromedary 
throws up its drooping neck, its quivering 
nostrils seem to drink in the air with renewed 





“They sank beneath the heat.’ 


vigour, and i. utters a whining cry. Water ! 
Water! Miles away lies a spring, for the 
animal is already sucking in a damp stream 
of air, the smell of water imperceptible to 
man. It pulls itself together, and, exerting 
its last grain of strength, it rushes, stretch- 
ing each muscle, towards the water; and 
after it follows, with a shout of joy, the 
whole caravan. Each eye brightens, through 
each limb darts an electric current, reviving 
dying hope. Soon they reach the oasis. The 
palm rears its proud crest; the tamarisk 
affords a wel- 
come shelter un- 
der the tent of its 
dense foliage, be- 
neath which the 
fowlof thedesert 
flees for safety. 
But most impor- 
tant of all, a 
spring, their sa- 
viour, their life- 
giver, bubbles 
from amongst 
the grass and 
rushes. 

The camels 
have drunk, the 
drivers shout 
their quavering 
korri, and the 
beasts lie down 
and are unbur- 
dened; their 
freight remains 
standing on each 
side of its porter, 
whilst the camel 
rises from be- 


esi tween and goes 


to graze. It only 
finds thorns; but 
its sharp teeth 
chew the iron 
growths as if they were reeds, with pleasure 
and ease. 

In the meanwhile the sun sinks, a flaming 
ruby on the horizon, and covers the grand 
awe-inspiring wilderness with purple, to dis- 
appear in an instant, plunging the whole 
scene in absolute darkness. The tents are 
pitched. The men have encamped around a 
crackling fire, nourished by busy hands and, 
with every new addition of fuel, throwing 
up its bright light far toward the darkened 
heavens. The caravan spreads around in 
picturesque groups. Here lie the drivers 
preparing for sleep beside the crouching 
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camels. Behind them a 
second fire, round which 
the Bedouins, less anxious 
for rest, are playing, 
cracking jokes, or smok- 
ing long pipes, and all 
handing round what they = 
call the “drinking cupsof = ~==— 
speech.” In front of a 
tent some little distance 
off, however, are gathered 
the large circle of the tra- 
vellers, with a fantastic 
mixture of different cos- 
tumes and weapons, 
Arabs, Negroes, Jews, 
Franks, and Christians ; 
apparently forgetful of 
past dangers and unmind- 
ful of future perils, they 
liston to a dervise who 
is narrating from “The 
Arabian Nights,” or to 
some extempore poet, 
whose merry words he in- 
tersperses with the clang- 
ing notes of a Jew’s-harp. So charming does 
this wild music appear to the travellers after 
the day’s toil, that many an “encore” is 
demanded, and many a shining coin is 
thrown to the singer. The moon throws 
a green and golden fairy-light over the scene, 
and blends on the white tents and yet whiter 
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“And for ever are they racing over the sandy plain.” 


robes of some son of Damascus with the fiery 
and unsteady torchlights. The fires of the 
inner circle have run low, and only those sur- 
rounding the whole encampment burn with 
undiminished vigour to warn off the jackal 
or direct the steps of some straying camel. 

The stars are waning ; Orion has already 
gone down on the horizon ; the caravan rises 
with renewed strength. And yet they are 
many days from their goal. One day re- 
sembles another, the torrid heat of the day 
follows on the frosty cold of night; and the 
bitter wind of darkness gives way to the yet 
more feared breathlessness of light, till at 
last they sight the green fields of the fellahs. 
In the red twilight the huge pyramids rise, 
looking like mountains in the distance; in 
amongst them rolls the great Nile in all his 
majesty ; and there lies that city, the mother 
of the world, famous Cairo, with its innu- 
merable towers and domes, with its hundreds 
of mosques and palaces. The caravan has 
reached the end of its long, wearisome jour- 
ney, and finds shelter and rest in the old 
Saracen capital of the Caliphs. And already 
are the Nile-boats waiting to convey its trea- 
sures to the sea, which will in turn carry 
them across its furrowed breast to Europe, 
where they will find their way to the bazaars 
of the great cities, to the palaces of princes, 
to the museums of learning, and to the vast 
halls of industry. 


A. S. 
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“STAND FAST IN THE FAITH; QUIT YOU LIKE MEN.” * 
By H. MONTAGU BUTLER, D.D., Masrer or Trriry Contzgz, Campringe. 







KINCONE of the best known stories 
1) ©«6Of the great battle of which 
we were all thinking yesterday 
YE is this: One regiment was 
hard pressed, and suffering 
seriously from the enemy’s fire. 
Presently Wellington rode up, 
and called out, “Stand firm, Ninety- 
fifth. We must not be beaten.. What 
would they say in England?” Stand 
jirm. It was an appeal to the manliness of 
his soldiers, and to their patriotism. The 
eye of their country was upon them. Whether 
charged by the cavalry or mowed down by 
the cannon, there must be no flinching. 
Stand firm. We must not be beaten. 

My young friends, any stranger who speaks 
to you from this pulpit can hardly avoid 
thoughts and figures of a warlike colour. On 
any day it would be difficult to avoid them. 
It becomes impossible—at all events for me 
—after an anniversary like that of yesterday. 
Other schools have their yearly festival on 
days which are either in themselves conve- 
nient or recall some personal memory, whe- 
ther in the State or the Church. For example, 
your neighbours at Eton have their “Fourth 
of June.” It is the birthday of King George 
III, who had a great affection for their famous 
school, so close to his own castle-palace. 

Another flourishing school,+ not very far 
distant, has chosen St. Peter’s day, the 29th 
of June. I have spoken to the boys there 
myself on that day from their chapel pulpit. 
But you, my friends, have chosen for your 
yearly festival—chosen it by a happy neces- 
sity, which other schools might envy—the 
memory of a great battle, one might call it 
an ideal battle, because, as Wellington him- 
self finely said, “‘ Waterloo did more than 
any battle I know of towards the true object 
of battles—the peace of the world.” This 
great battle, with all its heroism and all its 
sacrifices, is for you even more than what it 
is, or ought to be, for all true Englishmen. 
To them it should be for all time a matter 
of devout thankfulness to the Giver of all 
national blessings: “We have heard with 
our ears, O God, our fathers have told us, 
what things Thou hast done in their time of 
old.” But to you it means the very “reason 


® Preached in the chapel of Wellington College. 
+ Radley College. 


Srixete, dvdpiferGe. 


of your being.” It might almost be said 
that you were born at Waterloo. Your name, 
your motto, your relics, your memorials, 
your anniversary, all carry back the mind to 
one heroic figure and one immortal struggle. 
Custom, I suppose, must, with some of you, 
as with too many of us who dwell in the holy 
places of history or of learning, have dulled, 
to some extent, the proper daily inspiration 
of these ancestral memories, but to a stranger 
all is still a-stir. To a stranger who is privi- 
leged to visit you in your own home—shall 
I say restored to your own home after a brief 
but memorable migration !—all that he sees 
on the 18th of June speaks of Wellington 
and of Waterloo. 

And therefore when, on the morning that 
follows it, one tries to offer you words of 
Christian counsel, one’s thoughts almost per- 
force turn to one side of the Christian life, 
I mean the life of the Christian militant, the- 
life of the good soldier of his King and. 
Leader, the life which tests Christian manli- 
ness, and is so nobly summed up in the two- 
trumpet words of the great Apostle: Sryxere, 
dvdpifecbe—stand fast, quit you like men. 

Manliness has, of course, many sides and: 
many graces; but on this day and in this. 
place I shall speak of only one. The men 
who died at Waterloo, as it were yesterday, 
would pardon me if I singled out for the 
reference of their young countrymen their 
unflinching courage. In their name I would 
say to you, Learn Christian manliness by 
being cowrageous. Easy to say, hard to do. 
School life brings with it many blessings not. 
equally to be found at home, but it brings 
also—you know it as well as I—some special 
dangers. Home often tempts you to be 
selfish and lazy and ill-tempered, but it does. 
not often tempt you to be cowardly. But. 
school does at times tempt you to be cowardly. 
You dare not say what you really feel. You 
see certain acts done, you hear certain words. 
spoken, which utterly revolt you. They 
offend your taste alike and your conscience. 
They are at once coarse and wicked. If you 
were your natural self, if you were at home 
and heard them mentioned as being the 
fashion at some other place, you would 
despise and detest the fashion. You would 
speak out at once, and show yourscorn. But 
now, with just a few companions standing 
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round, you dare not. For your life you dare 
not. All the soldier, all the man, has gone 
out of you, and when the soldier and the 
man are gone, the Christian is gone too. 
It is at these moments that the enemy is 
upon you. Oh for some voice to whisper, 
or, if need be, thunder in our ears, Stand 
fast, quit you like men! Act as brave men act 
in battle. They dare not there be cowards. 
They cannot, they must not be beaten. What 
will they say in England? A greater eye is 
upon them, a grander, a holier Presence. 
That Presence, once felt, reawakens all that 
makes courage easy—the spell of discipline, 
the charm of comradeship, the thrill of 
loyalty to a leader, the sacred pride of de- 
votion to a cause. 

“Which things are an allegory.” The 
youngest of you can, I think, read its mean- 
ing. You can see who the Leader is whom 
the Christian soldier follows, and what is the 
august Fatherland of those who, with earth’s 
best blessings in their grasp, yet “desire a 
better country, that is, an heavenly.” To 
love the very name of this country, to be 
jealous of its honour, to fight as it were under 
its flag, nor ever suffer that flag to be lowered, 
much less lost—this is the proud ambition 
of the Christian, and this ambition is man- 
liness, 

We have on the walls of our chapel at 
Harrow—a chapel built by the same archi- 
tect and almost at the same time as your 
own—a small marble tablet in memory of 
two young officers,* one trained at Harrow, 
the other at Haileybury, who between them 
saved the colours at the disastrous fight at 
Isandhlwana, in South Africa, but, in saving 
them, met their deaths. Upon this tablet 
we engraved three lines, which were written 
at the time by one of the oldest and one of the 
most illustrious Englishmen then living, I 
mean Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, the famous 
Ambassador at Constantinople during the Cri- 
mean war. He wrote them when he was about 
ninety-three years old, just after he heard of 


the heroic deaths of the two young men. 
“Ye crown the list of glorious acts which form our country’s 
boast ; 
Ye rescued from the brink of shame what soldiers prize the 


most, 
as reached, by Duty’s path, a life beyond the lives ye 
ost.”” 


Touching tribute from old age to true 
soldierly courage in the young! It was 


their manliness that came home to the old 
statesman, and won his praise, and in so 
praising them he was but giving utterance to 
the admiring gratitude of the whole nation. 


* Lieutenant Teignmouth Melvill and Lieutenant Coghill. 


With you, my young friends, at school 
the opportunity for Christian manliness is, 
of course, outwardly different. There are 
no two armies pitched opposite each other, 
army against army, with “a valley between 
them,” as when David ran to meet Goliath. 
There is no beloved flag waving visibly over 
the head of each regiment. There is no 
Hougomont definitely entrusted to one brave 
officer,* to be held to the last. There is no 
sudden rush of brilliant horsemen, to be met 
again and again in square with timely and 
deadly volley. 

Our warfare and our weapons are spiritual. 
Our battlefield, as seen by the outward eye, 
has little either to stimulate or to warn. 
Think how poor a thing it sometimes is—just 
a knot of bad dull boys round a fire, among 
them not one whom any respect. They are 
laughing and talking after their kind, per- 
haps of things of which “it is even a shame 
to speak” ; perhaps sneering at honest dis- 
cipline, or study, or religious custom ; per- 
haps laughing down some young boy’s 
scruples and high principle. 

This is at times the battlefield of a young 
Christian soldier at school. How poor and 
vulgar it sounds beside the names of Water- 
loo or Salamanca or Vittoria! And yet it 
is a field on which wounds can be felt and 
palms be won. 

This was the kind of battlefield to which 
Arnold would so often refer, that great 
teacher to whom, after fifty years, a monu- 
ment + is to be placed among the heroes of 
the nation. To him the great curse of public 
schools—to be set against their noble powers 
for good—the great curse seemed to be—I 
quote his brilliant pupil and biographer— 
“the spirit” sometimes “there encouraged 
of combination, of companionship, of exces- 
sive deference to the public opinion preva- 
lent in the school.” Once he spoke of it in 
these stern words—are they even now quite 
obsolete _—“ If the spirit of Elijah were to 
stand in the midst of us, and we were to ask 
him, ‘What shall we do, then?’ his answer 
would be, ‘ Fear not, nor heed one another’s 
voices, but fear and heed the voice of God 
only.’” And the favourite image of human 
goodness which always stood out before 
Arnold was the noble portrait of Abdiel in 
Milton : 

“, . . . the Seraph Abdiel, faithful found 
Among the faithless, faithful only he ; 


Among innumerable false, unmov’d, 
Unshaken, unseduc’d, unterrified, 


* Macdonnell. : 
+ A meeting with this object had been held at Westminster 
a few days before, on Monday, June 13th. 
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His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal ; 

Nor number, nor example, with him wrought 

‘To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind, 
Though single.” 

It is to courage of this kind, this simple 
moral courage, that you, my friends, are 
called now in these happy days of your 
youth. The great Christian teacher of whom 
[ have just spoken, and to whom every 
Christian school, this not the least, owes so 
deep a debt, when pleading for the courage 
of an Abdiel among boys at school, was but 
echoing the words of Christ’s Apostle which 
we chose for our text, “Stand fast in the 
faith ; quit you like men.” If I could hope 
that any word of mine might reach any 
young heart here this morning, I would say 
Make it your special prayer to-day that Go 
may increase in you this high gift of cowrage. 
Begin with it in small things, and begin at 
once. The very next time you see or hear 
anything bad, do not assent, or seem to 
assent. Show in some way that you can be 
yourself, and stand alone. If tempted to say 
what is untrue, or not quite the truth, ask 
for courage. If ashamed, or half ashamed, at 
any time to pray, or to read the Bible, or to 
attend the Holy Communion, ask for cowrage. 
If you see any litile boy unkindly treated, 
or tempted to go wrong, and some one is 
wanted to stand up for him, pray for cowrage 
to be his helper. These, you say, are all 
small matters. Yes, they are, and that is 
why I chose them. They are combats, 
not pitched battles, but the courage which 
wins Waterloos is learned in combats and 
skirmishes. 

Christian manliness is learned by being 
practised. It is learned little by little, just 
as cowardice is learned little by little. 
Christian manliness is learned by remember- 
ing God, and duty, and honour just at the 
moment when the trial comes. And the 
trial mostly “cometh not with observation.” 
It steals upon us, like an enemy in the mist. 
There is no time for closing ranks and form- 
ing square. We must stand alone, and fight 
alone. This is Christian courage. 

A school which can train boys in courage 
of this kind is training men for God and 
their country. You will find as you grow 
older that courage is a rare gift in public 
life. Few men think and act for themselves. 


Most men are on the watch for the loudest, 
not the loftiest voices. They are so used to 
follow that they have lost the nerve to lead. 
To you I would point out the “ more excel- 
lent way.” In boyhood, as in manhood, “ be 
strong and very courageous.” Such was the 
charge given to Joshua, that brave and 
devout soldier who is the hero of the three 
Lessons of this Sunday.* Such was the life- 
teaching and the legacy of the great man 
whose name it is your proud privilege to 
bear. Such is the teaching of your Annual 
Festival, Oh what a Sunday was that, just 
seventy-seven years ago, when our country- 
men and their allies, all, as it were, held 
together in the iron grasp of one man, “ stood 
fast” during those long summer hours, and 
“‘quitted themselves like men!” How much of 
the blessings that we Englishmen now enjoy 
nay, how almost all of the blessings that 
you Wellington boys now enjoy—is due to 
the courage then shown by them! How 
much they did as the soldiers of their coun- 
try that we as the soldiers of Christ may 
pray to copy! I know and you know, that 
He has other lessons to teach us of a yet 
higher order, and that the glory of the saint 
and the sufferer and the faithful witness is 
yet purer and more majestic than the glory 
of the warrior. But courage is one of our 
Master’s gifts. He expects it from all. He 
expects it from all, because He grants it to 
each, if they will but ask Him for it. It is 
to those who fight for Him that He is very 
gracious. He that stands fast and quits him 
like a man is “ he that overcometh,” 6 vexdv. 
For him He reserves some of His highest 
honours and most precious promises. Of 
“him that overcometh” glorious things like 
these are spoken :— 

“Him that overcometh will I make a 
pillar in the temple of My God, and he shall 
go no more out.” 

“He that overcometh, the same shall be 
clothed in white raiment, and I will confess 
his name before My Father and His angels.” 

“To him that overcometh will I grant to 
sit with Me in My throne, even as I also 
overcame, and am set down with My Father 
in His throne.” 





* The First Sunday after Trinity. 









































THE BIRDS IN SUMMER. 


By MENZIES MACDONALD. 


“The songs of the summer birds are as ceaseless as the sound of the waterfall 


which plays day and night.”—Ricuarp JEFFERIES. 
EFORE the magic dawn can touch the skies, i 


And stain the turquoise dome with crimson light, 
The eager larks take flight, 


And with their dewy songs the earth baptize. 


Then all the golden-throated birds begin, 


And sing the sun up, as they sang him down, 
Their rumour and renown 


Undying as the murmur of the linn. 
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And when the moon and stars come wandering out, 
The blackbird’s liquid notes still rise and fall, 
The landrail’s harsher call 

Still echoes to the cuckoo’s nightly shout. 

















While yet the swallows wink their restless eyes, 
And willow-warblers sleepy snatches sing, 


The lark is on the wing, 
And soon the dawn once more will stain the skies. 
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THE STORY TOLD BY SPITALFIELDS. 
By Mzs. BREWER. 
CONCLUDING PAPER.—THE STORY OF THE REFUGELS, 


** Weave, brothers, weave; swiftly throw 
The shuttle athwart the loom, 
And show us how brightly your flowers grow, 
‘That have beauty but no perfume ; 
Come, show us the rose with a hundred dyes, 
The lily that hath no spot; 
The violet deep as your true love’s eyes 
And the little forget-me-not ! 
Sing, sing, brothers! weave and sing! 
’Tis good both to sing and to weave! 
*Tis better to work than to live idle, 
’Tis better to sing than grieve.’ 


HAT which changed the whole 
aspect and character of our fields 
was the settlement upon them 
of a large body of industrious, 
intelligent, and God-fearing fo- 
reigners, who proved themselves 

skilful craftsmen and peaceful citizens. 

The first body came over in 1585, after the 
fall of Antwerp; and a century later, upon 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, thou- 
sands came pouring into our land both from 
the Netherlands and from France, and a large 
proportion established themselves upon our 
tields, and also in Bethnal Green, in order to 
carry on those arts and crafts which had been 
the source of prosperity in the lands whence 
they had been driven ; and thus, in exchange 
for our hospitality, they brought into our 
midst their taste, their art, their refinement, 
their knowledge, their industries, which 
to us were quite new, together with the 
example of their thrift, industry, and good 
living. 

It is needless to say that the immigration 
of these Protestant strangers to our Spital- 
fields was a blessing, and not a hindrance, 
and its effect upon us and the people who 
dwelt upon our surface is always regarded as 
part of our national history, and not the least 
interesting part. 

In speaking of them in later years they went 
by the name of Spitalfields Weavers, yet the 
silk manufacture was by no means the only 
industry they brought with them, though it 
was the most prominent. Pottery, hats, 
shoes, leather, and glass were all produced 
by these foreigners ; and, beside all this, we 
learned from them a better sort of gardening, 
and they introduced the art of cooking, which 
at that time was almost unknown in the 
English workpeople’s homes. 

Before their arrival the London butchers 
invariably sold the bullock hides to the fell- 
mongers with the tails on, which were even- 
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tually thrown away ; no one ever thought of 
eating ox-tails. These strangers, who knew 
their value, profited by our ignorance, and 
obtained them at a very small price, and 
made with them the famous delicacy called 
ox-tail soup. 

They had also their hobbies, in some of 
which they were very successful, such as the 
culture of tulips, and pigeons, and bird-fancy- 
ing generally. They gradually supplied all 
London with singing birds, and certainly 
half the linnets, woodlarks, goldfinches, and 
greenfinches sold in the Metropolis were 
caught by the Spitalfields Weavers in October 
and March of each year. These new settlers, 
numbering between thirteen and fourteen 
thousand in London alone, settled princi- 
pally in that part of our fields known now 
as White’s Row and Dorset Street, and 
dwelt in houses built of brick and wood. 
Here they, who had become exiles from their 
country for the sake of their religion, found 
quiet and security, and we have every reason 
to believe that they brought with them a 
double blessing to our district, viz., God’s 
blessing for our receiving them, and the great 
advantage that accrued to all England, espe- 
cially to our Spitalfields, by the rich manu- 
facture of weaving silks, stuffs, and camlets, 
the knowledge of which they brought with 
them. Their example was so good to our 
own people, for they were patterns of thrift, 
honesty, industry, and sobriety. 

They changed our fields from country to 
town in a very short time, and during the 
reigns of Queen Anne, GeorgelI., and GeorgeII. 
they so greatly increased that in 1832 we ac- 
commodated as many as fifty thousand per- 
sons who were dependent on the silk trade, 
and who possessed between fifteen and 
seventeen thousand looms. 

They were happy and prosperous until, 
first, the temporary depression caused by 
what they themselves called the “giddiness 
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of fashion,” which preferred for a time the 
vegetable material of cotton to that produced 
from the ancient silkworm ; and finally, the 
introduction of steam machinery, which de- 
stroyed the loom-weaving, and plunged the 
Spitalfields Weavers into a state of extreme 
poverty. In order to find work for them and 
keep them from starvation, it was suggested 
that books should be covered and bound in 
silk. A friend of ours has several of these, 
which have worn wonderfully well. 

The older houses inhabited by the weavers 
had wide latticed windows in the upper 
stories to throw light on the looms. A few 
of these may yet be seen. 

Spital Square, which was the heart of the 
silk district from the time the poor Protes- 
tant strangers settled among us, contains 
houses which were formerly the abodes of 
the master silk manufacturers, and they have 
a wonderful old-world look about them full 
of interest to lovers of antiquity. 

There is little or no weaving done now in 
Spitalfields, but a few weavers may be found 
following their calling in Bethnal Green who 
are descendants of the original refugees, but 
the majority have removed to other parts. 
There is, I believe, only one loom on our fields 
at present. 

Inseparable from the history of the Refu- 
gees is that of the churches established for 
them to worship in on and around our fields. 
After 1685 the number of foreign churches 
greatly increased, and in the early part of 
the eighteenth century there were as many 
as thirty-five French churches in London and 
its suburbs, eleven of which stood on our 
fields, the most important being the one 
known as La Patente. Around this several 
smaller places of worship were built, viz., one 
in Crispin Street, 1689, and another in Artil- 
lery Lane, 1692. A second of importance 
was that of Lglise Neuve on our fields. 

Some of these have disappeared,* and one 
has been converted into a Jewish synagogue, 
and another of them, formerly known as 
Hospital Church, became a celebrated Wes- 
leyan chapel. Besides places of worship, 
the Huguenots founded several literary and 
scientific societies, all of which have passed 
away, or been diverted from their original 
purpose. 

The traditions of the past of these Refugees 
were never forgotten in the land of their 
adoption, their hymns of praise rang in our 
ears, and we often heard good books read 

* One has been purchased by the Rector of Spitalfields and 
is known as Han Street Hall, in which is still to be found 


the original coat of arms, granted when licence was received to 
hold service on that spot. 


aloud in the workrooms by one individual 
while the others worked.* 

Few of the inhabitants of London know 
anything of Spitalfields as it is to-day, and 
if any found themselves unexpectedly there 
they would feel that possibly in a deep sleep 
they had been carried to a densely populated 
foreign city, whose people and language were 
utterly strange to them. 

A well-known clergyman once said in our 
hearing, “ When I go to a foreign city or a 
strange town I invariably make my way 
first of all to the parish church or cathedral, 
and learn all about it inside and out—what 
influence it is exerting, and the character of 
its workers, and then I ask leave to go to 
the top outside, and get a view of the city 
or town from this point of vantage; and 
when I have done all this I know a good 
deal about the place.” 

As we are anxious to picture our parish 
of Spitalfields as it is at present, and desire 
above all things to create an interest in it, 
we cannot do better than beg every one to 
follow the example of the clergyman of whom 
mention has just been made, and come to 
the parish church and begin their inspection 
from this point. 

Christ Church, Spitalfields, is a splendid 
edifice, one of Hawksmore’s, pupil of Wren, 
built in the reign of George II. We re- 
member seeing the foundation laid in 1723 
and its completion in 1729, and immediately 
after its consecration we were witnesses of 
the first baptism and the first wedding. 

In the graveyard, now laid out as a public 
garden, many of the original Huguenot refu- 
gees are buried. 

In consequence of the great increase of 
the eastern suburbs we, the Spitalfields, who 
had hitherto been a hamlet belonging to Step- 
ney, had so outgrown our limits as to require 
our being made into a distinct parish and 
known henceforth as Christ Church, Spital- 
fields. 

We heard that another church was built 
in an opposite part of London at the same 
time as ours, viz., that of St. George, Han- 
over Square, but, of course, that we never 
saw. Our own we were delighted with; 
everything about it pleased us—its beautiful 
proportions, its Doric portico, the handsome 
flight of steps leading up to it ;-and within, 
its magnificent organ, by Bridges, which fifty 
years ago was the finest in London. It has 
two thousand five hundred pipes, and the 
tone and volume of sound are superb, in fact, 


* “T would I were a weaver,” says Falstaff, “I could sing 
psalms or anything ”’ 
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it has been our joy ever since it was built, 
up to this day. 

We never tire of looking at the beautiful 
stained-glass window which contains the figure 
of our Lord six feet high. Nor are the vaults 
under Christ Church without their interest, 
for they contain the coffins of Saxon and 
British make, which were dug up from be- 
neath our surface. 

The living was formerly in the gift of the 
principal and scholars of Brasenose College, 
Oxford, but is now in private patronage, and 
the Rectory, which joins the church, is the 
only house in the parish where gentlepeople 
live and sleep at night. This may seem 
strange, but most of the better class of houses 
in this district have fallen one after another 
into the possession of Jews, who use them 
for business purposes, or sublet them to those 
who while they conduct business there in the 
daytime reside elsewhere. 

Whatever may have been our feelings at 
the changes which have passed over our fields 
during the past ages, we may faithfully say 
that never have we borne on our surface such 
masses of human beings, never have we wit- 
nessed such poverty and crime, and never 
have we noted such struggles for a better life 
as in the present day. 

As to the church in our midst, its comfort 
and influence is felt in every street and court. 
This you will be able to see for yourselves 
as you visit the various parts of our parish 
under the guidance of one who has taken a 
deep interest in our people, and in whose 
hands we now leave you. 

To begin with, the Spitalfields district is 
no longer that of olden times, with its country 
houses of brick and wood, and its aristocracy 
of silk weavers, but a portion of London 
teeming with a population of poor Jews, 
criminals, and unemployed, who are always 
on the verge of crime. Here no extremes of 
class meet, as in some other parishes, for, as 
we have said, except the Rectory, there is 
not a gentleman’s house to be seen. 

There is nothing to invite visitors in the 
small and crowded streets and alleys, except 
their historical associations and the important 
branch of industry which so long flourished 
there. 

It seems almost impossible to imagine that 
Petticoat Lane and Inkhorn Court could ever 
have been what the old historians describe ; 
viz., “pretty open spaces not over-well 
inhabited,” “those of most account being 
horners, who prepared horn for lanthorns, ink- 
horns, spoons, and other things of horn.” . 

Fancy Petticoat Lane ever having hedge- 


poor. 


rows and elm trees, with pleasant fields to 
walk in, and so charming that gentlemen of 
the court and city built their houses here (it 
was near here that Milton’s granddaughter, 
Mrs. Foster, kept a chandler’s shop). A 
greater contrast than the Spitalfields of to- 
day presents to that of the past it is impos- 
sible to picture, and yet we say that there is 
no parish in London, or in any city of the 
world, so peculiar and so full of interest as 
that of Christ Church, Spitalfields. How is 
this ? for there is neither hill nor dale, nor 
grassy slope, nor sparkling river to redeem 
the uniform ugliness of these seventy-three 
acres that go to form the parish, which is 
one dead level of poverty and almost hope- 
less misery. 

In the first place it is peculiar because here, 
in the very heart of the metropolis of Eng- 
land, English is not the prevailing language 
spoken, nor is it even understood—indeed, 
when we paid our first visit to Spitalfields it 
had quite a curious effect upon us ; the words 
spoken all around us were in German or in 
Yiddisch (a mixture of Polish, Russian, and 
Hebrew), and for us to have spoken English 
to the majority would have been useless. 
Again it is peculiar because the type of face 
one meets is altogether foreign, so are the 
names over the shops, so are the cries in the 
streets, so are the notices placarded, whether 
on the church rails, or on the walls, or in 
the shop-windows. The foreign element pre- 
dominates. There are something like 24,000 
inhabitants in this parish, a large proportion 
of these being Jews of the poorest class— 
10,000 at least are foreign Jews, Dutch, 
Polish, Russian, and Eastern. The fearful 
density of the Hebrew population round 
about Petticoat Lane tends to isolate them ; 
in other parts of the parish, however, Jews 
and Gentiles mix more; but one thing is 
common to all, that is poverty, and, strange 
to say, herein lies the interest. 

Nowhere in past ages do we find that 
history busied itself with the poor, as such ; 
with kings and generals and statesmen—yes, 
it is they who made history, but where did 
the poor come in? Nowhere, until Christi- 
anity gave them a position such as had never 
been theirs previously. Look round where 
you will in ancient cities or their records 
and you find no monuments to the struggling 


In nature one sees the triumph of the 
strongest, in human nature the survival of 
the fittest, but in divine nature the survival 
and redemption of the weakest, of the wnjittest ; 
and so we say that nowhere in the world 
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could you find a parish so full of interest as 
this of Christ Church, Spitalfields, for the 
poverty and struggles of its people make 
it so. 

In this parish are some of the worst streets 
in London, and many of the very common 
lodging-houses wherein some four or five 
hundred men sleep or rather herd together 
in each of them at night, and as to Went- 
worth Street on a market-day, it is a sight 
not to be matched anywhere in England. 

In place of the old weavers’ workrooms, 
cigarette factories have sprung up, many of 
them being owned by Jews and worked by 

irls. 

. The look-out over the parish with its 
numbers, its needs spiritual and temporal, is 
appalling, and the question is, What is being 
done for its alleviation? Great needs call 
for great help, intense sorrow and sickness 
demand the entire sacrifice of self in those 
who would be healers and comforters, and in 
order to reach every soul in such a popula- 
tion a power of organization is essential, 
and this we have at the Rectory, which, in 
all things, is the centre of operations. 

The work of the Rector is enormous, and 
would be impossible but for the help given 
in parish work by his wife and daughters. 
They have the power of attracting towards 
them thoroughly good workers from outside, 
and these being well organized get through 
an immense amount under direction; and, 
above all things, they welcome the sympathy 
of the rich outsiders with their poor pa- 
rishioners, not so much for the pecuniary 
aid which it brings, as that it helps to span 
the chasm existing between the classes, and 
every kindness done and sympathy shown 
assists to build more securely the golden 
bridge of love between the rich and poor. 

One is not surprised, after seeing much of 
this parish, to hear that the Rector breaks 
down in health occasionally ; indeed, that 
which is done by him day by day is only 
performed by robbing the lamp of life, he 
has no moment for rest, the demands for his 
help are incessant. 

We will ask you to go with us first of all 
to Dorset Street, which, as every one knows, 
is about the worst in London, the very 
kernel and core of East-end sin and sorrow. 
On our way thither we pass several of those 
vile common lodging-houses and still viler 
furnished rooms, wherein congregate all that 
is sinful, criminal, hopeless, and despairing, 
to the number of six thousand men and 
women besides children, and all these in one 
parish! It is appalling! For you who 


have not seen these caricatures of home, let 
me tell you what we saw. There are whole 
streets of them, though we only entered a 
few such mockeries of our beautiful words, 
Home and Home Life. Four bare walls with 
a covering of insect life for ornament, a 
broken bedstead, a bit of wood on four 
props for a table, and one or two broken- 
down chairs. Home life! Why it is misery 
indescribable; the rent for each person is 
tenpence a day, collected nightly, and those 
who cannot pay it are at once turned into 
the streets. The poor creatures are driven 
to lives of sin and shame and beggary to 
provide money for the rent and for drink. 
Many of the inhabitants of these houses 
have never known a purer life, for they were 
born and bred here; but others who have 
fallen from position and happiness, what 
chance is there of breaking loose from this 
life of degradation? Oh, if you want to 
know what human beings can endure and 
yet live, ask Mr. Scott to take you to some 
of these furnished rooms, and if you want 
to alleviate the misery, strengthen the hands 
of the Rector, who believes firmly in the 
sympathising touch of practical kindness. 

We pass also on our way many thieves’ 
kitchens, provided with long forms and 
tables, occupied solely by men eating and 
drinking, whose faces, as they look up at us, 
sufficiently show their character. 

All in the midst of these thieves’ and 
murderers’ haunts we come upon the Christ 
Church Mission House, one in no wise better 
than those which surround it, except that it 
is scrupulously clean ; not so long ago its 
upper floor was used as a thieves’ kitchen 
and coiners’ room, now fortunately Mr. Scott, 
the Rector, has secured the whole house, 
which, after all, is but small. 

The senior curate told us that when he 
first entered this house, it was to visit a poor 
woman dying in one corner of the room, 
while several men were fighting around her, 
and that he never comes to it now in its 
present condition but he thinks of that scene, 
although it looks so different. 

The lower room as we enter is bright and 
pretty with pictures and texts, fresh flowers 
on the table and a black kitten sleeping be- 
fore the fire, making a picture of peace. The 
upper floor, which was formerly occupied by 
thieves and coiners, is transformed into a 
flower girls’ club, with forty-five senior and 
thirty-three junior members, the walls are 
bright with pictures and the whole place 
is cheerful. 

Think of this spot of peace and cleanliness 
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and kindness amid its surroundings of crime, 
quarrelling, and semi-starvation, and imagine, 
if you can, a lady living here alone! She 
has a firm belief that if the men and women 
were twice as bad and brutal as they are 
they would do her no injury, for they know 
too well the blessings and advantages of this 
mission house. She has two pretty rooms 
at the top of the house, and sleeps there with 
one little servant, herself a rescue. These 
rooms are supplied with flowers by the poor 
flower girls, who take a delight in bringing 
their little offerings. 

From half-past seven in the morning till 
twelve at night this sister is ready for any- 
one who wants to come to her for advice, 
comfort, or shelter, and many a poor woman 
and child avail themselves of the opportunity. 

One day a child who had been beaten 
black and blue by her inhuman parent came 
to this sister, who cared for her till she was 
well. The most pathetic remark she had 
ever heard she said was from this child one 
morning, “‘ Why, sister, I don’t feel sore to- 
day.” Just think what that child’s life must 
have been. 

It would be difficult to state all that is 
done in this mission house. Girls are taught 
needlework and to make their own dresses 
and underlinen, and to mend also. Bruised 
and beaten women and children come for 
comfort and help, and the starving for a cup 
of tea and slice of bread and butter; for 
this, those who can pay a penny, but this 
coin is often quite beyond their power to 
give. The Rector would be very thankful 
for gifts of tea and sugar for this home. 

The weary and sad frequently come in for 
half an hour’s rest and a quiet talk with the 
sister. The clergy hold short bright little 
services here, and it is wonderful how the 
poor people love hymns. 

Two ladies from the West-end went to this 
home one evening to speak with the women 
and girls who drop in of an evening for a 
little peace and chat. One of them, a good 
musician, went to the piano and played some 
popular songs in order to please them; while 
doing so one of the poor girls jumped up in 
wrath and said: “Shut up—we don’t want 
the likes o’ that.” 

“Oh!” said the lady, ‘I am sorry; I 
thought you liked variety.” 

“No,” answered the girl, “ we don’t go to 
‘Vriety,’ it costs twopence,” thinking of course 
that the Variety music-hall was meant. 

“Tf you will tell me what you like I will 
play for you with pleasure,” said the lady 
meekly. 


*Let’s have some hymns, ‘Beautiful words,’ 


or sich like,” was the ready response. 

It must not be supposed that the sister’s 
work lies wholly within this home. She is 
in and out of the vile lodging-houses and 
still viler furnished rooms, helping and com- 
forting at all hours of the day and night, and 
the scenes she witnesses are quite beyond 
my power to tell, but the most repulsive 
characters treat her with respect. 

Leaving this oasis in the desert of crime 
and misery, we will go to the church-house 
opposite the Rectory, where other of the 
Rector’s helpers live and work. One of 
these ladies especially devotes herself to the 
cigarette girls who work in the factories 
round about. Within this house is a large 
club-room, very bright and pretty and 
adorned with illuminated texts, the work of 
the “Time and Talents Society.” In this hall 
singing, musical drill and other classes are 
held with great success. The girl members 
can obtain a cup of tea and slice of bread 
and butter or jam and marmalade for a penny. 
Here also gifts of tea, sugar and jam are 
very acceptable. 

The regular nights for meeting are Tues- 
days and Thursdays at seven. The sister in 
charge of this work has an immense influ- 
ence for good over the members, both Jew 
and Gentile. From her own special room 
we could see into a tailor’s workshop which 
looked like a scene in “ Alton Locke.” 

The part of this house set apart for rescue 
work is beautifully clean and the arrange- 
ments excellent. The shelter is plain but 
comfortable and convenient; it has a bath 
with hot and cold water and three cubicles 
ready at any moment for the reception of 
applicants. 

The work done here has been most suc- 
cessful, and the stories of sin and sorrow in 
connection with it are most pathetic and 
touching. So thorough is the organization 
for looking after these poor girls that it is 
impossible for any one of them in the ordi- 
nary way to be in the parish a fortnight 
without coming into contact with one or 
other of Mr. Scott’s devoted workers. There 
is also a medical dispensary in this church- 
house. 

And now come with us to the Great 
Hall in Hanbury Street, which, in former 
times, was the Huguenot place of worship. 
It was subsequently used by the Wesleyans 
and at length was bought by the Bishop of 
Bedford, and the amount of good work 
carried on within it at the present time is 
marvellous, 
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In a little room at the end of the large 
hall the Hebrew Christian Doctor Benoity 
attends three times a week. He spends his 
time in visiting and seeing the sick, and the 
Rector says “ he is a means of doing much 
temporal and spiritual good, especially as 
many of the Jews are too poor to pay the 
necessary fee, and even if attended by an 
ordinary medical man would be unable to 
make known to him their symptoms.” 

The Jewish mothers’ meeting is held in 
the hall every Tuesday, at which about fifty 
regularly attend ; they work and sing hymns 
and listen to a short address from the Old 
Testament, and after an hour’s work they 
have tea, both material for needlework and 
tea and bread and butter are supplied by 
the Rector. They don’t like work, but they 
are paid for it, and some of them are begin- 
ning really to understand how to make a 
garment very creditably. 

The men’s club-room up-stairs in the same 
building is very good indeed. It is large 
and airy and well stocked with billiard tables, 
pictures, clock, and the daily illustrated 
papers. It is self-supporting and has about 
a hundred members. 

Their bodily wants are not forgotten, for 
at one corner is a buffet which is open every 
evening up to eleven o'clock, where good tea 
and cocoa with milk and sugar can be ob- 
tained for a halfpenny or a penny according 
to the size of the cup. 

Our next visit is to the evening school for 
men joining the soup kitchen. Here we find 
Russians and Poles speaking German, and 
men from Arabia, Turkey and other coun- 
tries. In the daytime they come here and 
read the German papers, and in the evening 
classes are held for the purpose of instruct- 
ing them in reading and writing the English 
language and in Bible history. 

The teacher, under the Rector, is an earnest 
and intelligent German ; he keeps a big book 
in which he writes down the name, nation- 
ality, trade, dwelling, and any other par- 
ticulars about the men who come to him, so 
that he knows where to go if he sees any 
prospect of work. The room is large and 
airy, but many of the men are too hungry to 
learn. 

And so we might be busy from the be- 
ginning to the end of the week if we would 
only pay a passing visit to all the good works 
carried on in this parish of Christ Church, 
Spitalfields, under the Rector, the Rev. J. 
H. Scott, and for all of which we should be 
thankful indeed. 


One view of life in Spitalfields is to a 
stranger appalling, and when seen will 
never be forgotten—that is to see the poor 
herding together in such dens as are to be 
found in the Booth Street Buildings. I sup- 
pose they are the very worst in London, and 
are a disgrace to any civilised city. We will 
not ask you to accompany us thither but 
instead give you our experience. 

Besides the clergy I think there is only 
one lady who has the courage to visit here, and 
to her it is the most depressing and heart- 
rending work possible. You enter Booth 
Street Buildings up a little paved court, 
swarming with children; in fact the houses 
in this block remind one of a rabbit-warren, 
it is impossible to count up the inhabitants 
of the rooms, who overflow on to the lobbies 
and staircases in the greatest confusion. 

There are four or five rooms on each lana- 
ing, the latter being filthy, for every family 
bestow their rubbish and refuse there, while 
the staircase and walls are black with dirt, 
and the smell simply too awful to think of. 
If you want to know something of the diffi- 
culties and straits to which the very poor 
are reduced when striving to earn the bare 
necessaries of life for themselves and their 
children, go there. Children shut and locked 
ina room all the day, while the mother is 
out seeking work, without food or anything 
to interest them. There is no such thing as 
childhood here, no joy, no anything that 
makes it. For these filthy rooms quite a 
large rent is demanded, and unless the poor 
creatures can pay to the moment out into 
the streets they go. 

No one can tell the work of the Rector of 
such a parish as this unless they see with 
their own eyes as we did. We have seen 
him return home perfectly exhausted after 
hours of visiting in these squalid courts and 
alleys, and as he was attempting to take a 
little food some poor creature would send 
for him and away he would go, never 
thinking of himself at all. How can a 
breakdown be avoided while he spends and 
is spent in this district of poverty and 
misery ? 

There are hundreds of ladies and gentle- 
men longing for work in God’s service, and 
there are many who would gladly give of 
their abundance if they knew where to 
bestow without pauperizing. Let them go 
to the Rectory of Spitalfields and consult 
Mr. and Mrs. Scott, who will welcome them 
as helpers, and whose work often has to stand 
still for want of means. 
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Children’s Home at Innsbruck. 


AN INNSBRUCK HOME. 
By MARGARET HOWITT. 


Seo stands in the pleasant outskirts of 
; Innsbruck, on the edge of a vast field, 
a spacious modern building, bearing on its 
facade, in conspicuous letters, the words :— 
“ Den verlassenen Kindern der Landeshaupt- 
stadt Innsbruck Als Asyl von einem Menschen- 
freunde, MDCCCLXXXIX.” (“To the desti- 
tute children of Innsbruck, the metropolis, 
as an asylum, from a friend of humanity, 
MDCCCLXXXIX.”) But the population of 
the prosperous, well-organized, little capital 
of Tyrol not containing happily sufficient 
destitute children to fill the mansion, its 
ample accommodation has been extended to 
those of the entire land. 

This “Friend of Humanity” is Herr Johann 
von Sieberer, the Inspector-General of the 
Phoenix Life Insurance in Vienna. Born in 
the year 1830, of humble parentage, in a small 
village of Tyrol, and early left an orphan, he 
knew by sad experience the sorrows of a 
pauper child. But he was God-fearing and 
industrious, and soon earning his first wages, 
the desire sprang up in his heart henceforth 


to toil and save, that he might in the distant 
future be able to clothe, cheer, and guide in 
the right way other poor orphans. 

With this flame of love kindled within 
him, his soul sought always to live up to its 
ideal, and as years rolled on and the in- 
dustrious lad had become the active, much- 
respected man of business, the benevolent 
scheme grew in clearness and intensity. He, 
an old bachelor, felt himself chosen by the 
merciful Father of the orphan and the desti- 
tute to erect for them a beautiful home in 
one of the sublimest spots of God’s fair 
earth, the immediate neighbourhood of Inns- 
bruck. Therefore, when he had accumulated 
a million florins, he quietly sat down and 
wrote to the authorities of the Tyrolese 
capital, offering to build and endow there, at 
his own expense, an asylum for two hundred 
destitute children. The institution should 
be no expense to the town, and the only 
acknowledgment which he craved was that 
his name might never be known, and he be 
buried in the crypt of the orphanage chapel. 
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The deed of gift, however, needed a sig- 
nature, and thus not only God and His 
angels, but human beings became aware that 
Johann von Sieberer was the donor. 

This excellent man does not share the 
opinion of those who regard orphans and 
pauper children as a burden on the State, 
and believe themselves justified in aban- 
doning them to fate, without troubling them- 
selves about their future. On the contrary, 
he regards it as a sacred duty of society, and 
especially of the wealthy classes, to educate 
as their own children the offspring of those 
who have died penniless. He would have 
us treat these children as our fellow-creatures, 
not as pariahs, if we would wish to prevent 
them becoming the enemies of society, and 
wreaking their vengeance on those who are 
in truth guilty of their moral shipwreck. 
He desires to educate destitute children in 
the fear of God, love of their country, of 
their neighbour, and of truth, and 
to be obedient ; thus making them 


They come of a hardy, stolid race, lacking 
the grace and charm of their neighbours, the 
Italians, but not naturally brutal. Honesty 
and truthfulness are innate qualities in the 
Tyrolese, coupled with deep piety and faith. 
These children, wherever previously reared 
and however sad their origin, will all have 
been sent to school and gone regularly to 
church. We find amongst them the scions 
of decayed noble families ; we find orphans 
belonging to the middle and lower classes, 
together with offspring of dubious parentage, 
whose existence is the cause of shame and 
sometimes of repentance. Many of these 
children before entering the asylum have 
gone barefoot, they will have been poorly 
clad, and may even have held out a hand 
for a soldo or a kreutzer to the passing tourist : 
but they will not have been grossly ignorant 
and corrupt. 

Such poverty, when accompanied by piety, 





useful and grateful members of 
society. 

He cherishes the hope of produe- 
ing blessed results by the force of 
example, and would like to describe 
to all the wealthy unmarried people, 
who are drifting through life as 
the drones of society, the intense 
happiness that fills his soul in 
having been of use, he humbly 
trusts, to the present and to 
future generations. 

He has expended half a million 
of florins in building the asylum. 
Here the children are boarded, fed, 
and clothed, and sent, according 
to their ages, to the various public 
schools, with which Innsbruck is 
so amply provided. At present 
the payment of 120 florins—rather 
more than £10—per annum is made 
for each child ; but after the death 
of the founder all charges will 
cease, he having bequeathed the 
residue of his property for the main- 
tenance of the inmates. 

It now contains one hundred 
boys and twenty-six girls ; and the 
reason of there being so few of the 
latter is the fact that there exists 
already in Innsbruck an admir- 
able female orphanage. 

Here I would remark that the juvenile 
occupants belonging to a thinly-populated 
and still primitive land do not know much 
of the horrors and depravities of great cities. 

XXIT—28 





Entrance to the Home, 


gives to the soul a wonderful agility in 
mounting heavenward; and therefore we 
are not amazed that learned men and devout 
women exist in Tyrol, who, having them- 
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selves acquired an heroic virtue by contend- 
ing from their birth with every kind of hard- 
ship, should look with alarm and consternation 
at all the comforts, the helps, and facilities 
afforded to poor Tyrolean children in Herr 
von Sieberer’s asylum. They are, however, 
somewhat pacified by knowing, that al- 
though suddenly placed in an atmosphere of 
wealth and abundance, new and quite foreign 
elements to them, these children are required 
to work assiduously with head and hands ; 
thus aiming at the high standard of success- 
ful industry personally set them by their 
patron. 

But now let us visit the institution and 
judge of its merits for ourselves. The chapel 
divides the girls’ home on the left from that 
of the boys on the right. We go by ap- 

intment to the latter residence, ring the 

ell, and a little fellow, in a light blue linen 

suit and a dark blue apron with a bib, 
answers our summons with intelligent 
alacrity. 

We ask for the chaplain, and are ushered 
into the adjacent reception room. Here a 
sensible-looking, middle-aged Sister of Charity 
receives us, begging us to be seated. She 
then returns to an earlier visitor, an elderly 
lady in black shimmering with jet bugles, 
who has three boys also in blue suits and 
aprons, standing round her, listening with 
open ears to messages from their widowed 
mother. Now there enters a young priest 
in a black cassock, who cordially welcomes 
us in English with the cultured voice and 
the ease of a man of breeding and position. 

He is, in fact, English and a native of 
Kent, though now performing the duties of 
chaplain in the asylum. The first priest 
who held the post was a Tyroler, well- 
meaning but narrow in his views, who could 
not cope with the humanizing modern spirit 
of the institution. I have been told by his 
personal acquaintance that he left becanse 
“he did not choose to be the nurse of a 
hundred boys.” The rector of the Jesuits’ 
‘College in Innsbruck, being endowed with 
great enlightenment and penetration, grasped 
the true necessities of the case, and bridged 
over the difficulty by permitting one of his 
younger priests to attend to the spiritual 
wants of Herr von Sieberer’s home. 

“It does seem an anomaly,” says our 
countryman to us with a quiet smile, “that 
I, an Englishman, trained in the United 
States, should have to guide these foreign 
souls to Heaven.” Then, turning to the lady 
in black, who he had privately explained 
to us was the chief benefactress of the three 
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fatherless brothers, he proceeded to say in 
fluent German, as he laid his hand gently 
on the eldest boy’s shoulder, “He is so 
clever, he must go to the Gymnasium.” He 
drew forward the second and said encourag- 
ingly, “This one finds it much easier to be 
good than clever. As for you,” patting the 
head of the youngest boy, “now that you 
have turned over a new leaf, we have for- 
gotten you were naughty.” 

He explained to us afterwards, that when 
the boys or girls misbehaved they were duly 
punished ; and the culprit, knowing that the 
punishment was justly administered, not only 
acquiesced, but often went later to the chap- 
lain or to Sister Salesia to thank them for 
the correction. In mentioning the name of 
Salesia the Father had glanced politely at 
the Sister in the room. He next introduced 
her to us as the matron of the boys, and 
requested her to accompany him in showing 
us over the house. 

They first conducted us to a long, broad 
terrace, overlooking the extensive vegetable 
—_ Here a hundred ‘healthy and 

appy boys, in the blue linen suits, were 

disporting themselves. The Father found 
the big pinafores absurd, especially when 
worn by youths of sixteen. Sister Salesia 
defended them on the score of their saving 
the other clothes. I, for my part, knowing 
how the peasant men cling to their aprons, 
found them appropriate for Tyrolese boys. 

The chaplain had, we casually discovered, 
relinquished, at the early age of fifteen, his 
home, his nearest relations, his native land, 
all that the human heart holds dear, to 
follow his conscience in becoming a Catholic. 
It was a wrench, which seems to have con- 
strained his chastened affections to expend 
themselves on all mankind, and at this junc- 
tion more particularly on these orphans and 
foundlings. 

He sketched for us in English each boy’s 
character, and confirmed our surmises that 
their mental and physical capacities are care- 
fully studied, so that the most gifted may be 
trained for the liberal professions, the lesser 
endowed for trades or domestic service. 
When the lads were severally introduced to 
us, we were asked in German to guess their 
ages ; one little fellow volunteering the in- 
formation, that “he meant to be either a 
coachman or a sexton.” 

The boy who had admitted us bore 
amongst his comrades the proud distinction 
of having travelled; had actually spent a 
whole year in London with his parents, and 
still retained an English phrase. 
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From a photo by} 





[J. 2. Hahn, Vienna, 


Herr von Sieberer. 


“Out with it!” said the Father with a 
twinkling of his eye; and the young 
traveller uttered quickly in a clear voice, 
‘* Half-pound coffee.” 

It was a July afternoon, bright after heavy 
rain. Beyond the garden, with its moist, 
glistening verdure, stretched the myriad 
arches of the railway viaduct, and the two 
long rows of poplars, those special features 
of the broad valley ; and on either hand the 
ranges of hills nestling at the feet of the 
lofty mountains, and dotted over with vil- 
lages, farms, villas, and ancient castles, in- 
termingling with dense, dark pine woods. 

Whilst we were silently admiring this 
exquisite scene, the more observant boys 
made a sudden rush towards a gentleman in 
a brown suit, who appeared on the terrace ; 
and when he had with much good-humour 
been carried off by impatient juveniles cling- 
ing to his hands, his elbows, and his coat- 
tails, for a game in the garden, Sister Salesia 
explained :—“It is Herr Joseph Mayr. 
He is an unmarried official of Innsbruck, 
and the trustee and friend of all the chari- 


table institutions. But to ours he gives 
most of his time and attention. We are just 
his big family ; and his care and forethought 
will still protect the children after they have 
left this roof, for he will counsel and guard 
them when exposed to the dangers of the 
world.” 

But now we must see the interior of the 
institution, which Herr von Sieberer entirely 
planned and designed himself, merely em- 
ploying an architect to devise a suitable 
exterior. The two houses are each built 
with a quadrangle, and are united by the 
chapel. Each of the semi-detached houses 
contains large, airy dormitories, refectories, 
and class-rooms, where, at commodious desks, 
the lessons brought back from school can be 
comfortably prepared. The only apartment 
wanting, it seemed to us, was a well-furnished 
library ; for the boys have not only a large 
play-room, but a shooting-gallery supplied 
with targets, that they may learn the skilful 
use of the rifle; a completely furnished hall 
for gymnastics, and large baths. In the 
girls’ department there is the theatre, in 
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which dramatic representations are given 
by them three or four times a year; alsoa 
“music and drawing-room,” which at present, 
however, contains neither piano nor easel, 
merely a sewing-machine. The infirmary 
wards were fortunately empty. 

We found the twenty-six little girls, nicely 
dressed in brown check ginghams and pretty 
blue-print pinafores, seated in rows in the 
large workroom, under the supervision of 
their matron, a calm, elderly woman, Sister 
Anne. They were busily knitting stockings, 
even the smallest child moving her needles 
with the greatest ease and rapidity. As 
now and then a ball rolled on the floor, we 
suggested a pocket for its reception in the 
pinafore. But the idea was not acceptable 
to the little women, who spontaneously 
tucked their balls each under one arm to 
show us its proper place. 

After we had gone through precisely the 
same preliminaries with the girls as we. had 
with the lads, and all had become capital 
friends, the tom-boy of the school, who had 
been peeping and grimacing in the back- 
ground, was called up to be presented. 

“Guess her name,” said the Father. 

“Tt must be Topsy!” whereupon all the 
little knitters began to titter, the girl in 
question to giggle, Sister Anne to smile, and 
the Father, in the general merriment, told 
us—“ It was a capital hit! I gave them the 
story of the real Topsy only a fortnight 
ago.” And the Tyrolese Topsy, looking 
quite pleased and elated, sprang back to her 
favourite nook, and snatched up her dis- 
jointed knitting with vast hilarity. 

A puny, emaciated little creature, who 
tenaciously held the chaplain’s hand as that 
of her best friend, was introduced to us as 
the latest comer, and bore only too evident 
traces of the poverty and the starvation from 
which she had been so happily rescued. 

Sister Anne, who had been the matron of 
the girls since the opening of the institution, 
afterwards showed us, with quite maternal 
pride, the ample outfits she had originally 
devised, and was now constantly making for 
them, the clothes being kept in great closets 
and presses in a large wardrobe-room. Here 
she exhibited the sensible brown homespun 
cloaks with hoods, in which she sent them 
to school in bad weather; their winter 
black felt hats, trimmed with blue velvet, 
and their summer straw-hats, adorned with 
white tulle and a crimson rose each. These 
seemed a little smart when displayed in a 
long row on the shelf, but assumed quite a 
sober character when seen on the little girls’ 
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heads, the roses agreeably contrasting with 
their black merino frocks and tippets. And 
so you would certainly have said had you 
seen the wearers, a few days later, seated in 
the tram from Innsbruck to Hall; a pretty 
sight of demure but most happy little 
maidens, out for a day’s pleasuring under 
the paternal wing of the radiant Herr Mayr. 

“You have not yet had your supper ?” 
inquired the Father of the boy who had 
been in England, as we repassed the front. 
door ; and he, replying in the negative, was 
enjoined to be sure and not tell the others 
we were coming. “I want to take them by 
surprise,” the chaplain said, “that you may 
hear the usual chatter and clatter.” 

Certainly, it was a very busy and ani- 
mated scene, the hundred hearty and healthy 
lads, seated at different tables according to 
the town schools they attended, doing ample 
justice to the soup, the porridge, the bun- 
loaf and pancakes, to which the indefati- 
gable Herr Mayr and the serving Sisters 
were most generously helping them. Here, 
Oliver was expected to ask for more. 
“Growing lads and lasses,” says Herr Mayr, 
as he hands out portions, “need plenty of 
good, wholesome food, and they must have 
it often.” 

Quitting the thronged and hot eating-room, 
we were next admitted into the cool and 
silent apartments of Herr von Sieberer. 
These he occupies regularly once a month, 
when he makes the long journey from 
Vienna to look after the affairs of his big 
adopted family. The suite, consisting of 
dining-room, drawing-room, bedroom, and 
study, are to be his permanent home when 
he is no longer able to work for himself and 
his children. In the drawing-room, where 
the monthly conferences are held, and which 
deal sometimes with such serious matter as 
the expulsion of a boy, the walls are adorned 
with large, excellent oil-paintings of the 
Emperor of Austria; the Archduke Carl 
Ludwig, next heir to the throne, who 
had the satisfaction of opening the admir- 
able institution in October, 1889; and of 
the late Cardinal Schwarzenberg, Arch- 
bishop of Prague, who was an intimate 
friend of Herr von Sieberer. All are in 
gala attire, whilst, modestly hung behind the 
door, is an oil-picture of a slim, elderly gen- 
tleman, with grey hair, and regular, refined 
features, attired in.a black surtout, holding 
in his hand the ground plan of the asylum. 
It is, of course, the founder. 

We recognise the same figure in lesser 
dimensions in a coloured sketch which is 
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reared on the writing-table of the study. It 
is a design for the painted apse in the chapel, 
and represents the Last Day. In the left- 
hand corner a Sister of Charity and some 
rescued children are pleading for Herr von 
Sieberer before the Judge of all men. Placed 
next to this design is a sketch for the painted 
ceiling of the chapel. In it we see anxious 
guardian-angels directing some little outcasts 
to the asylum standing in the distance, backed 
by the lofty mountains, whilst. other angels 
are joyfully attending three young people 
who have emerged from its portals, and who, 
well-shod and sensibly dressed in peasant 
costume, are starting bravely forth to make 
their way in the world. 

We felt how the angels might well guide 
deserted children to this home, where none 
are ever forgotten or forsaken, when seated 
later in the chapel with the assembled in- 
mates at evensong ; the young priest and two 
of his best boys, white-robed, kneeling before 
thé altar, a dozen Sisters of Charity sunk 
in silent supplication, and all that juve- 
nile company, which had been so merry at 
recreation, now so recollected in prayer. 
Much of the service was vocal, and the clear 
voices of the children blended in song before 
the mercy-seat with the earnest pleadings of 
their common spiritual father. 

Nor could the love in this happy family, 
composed originally of so many scattered 
units, degenerate into foolish sentimentality. 
At that very moment great sacrifices had to 
be made by these affectionate young hearts. 
They were to relinquish for ever their Father, 
and also Sister Anne, the true mother of the 
girls; he to return to America, she to be- 
come the Superior of a charitable institution 
at Gorz. 

Sister Anne felt keenly the separation, we 
may be very sure ; but, with that wonderful 
power of self-abnegation of a Sister of 
Charity, she was prepared to start without 
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showing the slightest reluctance—a fine 
sense of duty, a higher love curbing the 
attachment she cherishes for each one of her 
young girls. 

And, the voice of the Master having sounded, 
our Englishman is ready to bear the divine 
message, and to do the work awaiting him 
across the Atlantic, leaving behind him a 
grateful memory of the wisdom hidden in 
his wit, his ready kindness, his ever-watchful 
love. Nor will he forget this small flock 
whilst tending others, for the delicate threads 
of the temporary mission are spun by Chris- 
tian charity into strong cords that neither 
time nor separation can snap. 

“Tt is best for them that I go, for then 
they will have a resident chaplain,” he says 
to us in the spacious chambers near the 
chapel set aside for his use. ‘These rooms 
should be permanently occupied.” 

Outside, the setting sun of the July even- 
ing was luminously gilding the jagged, rocky 
pinnacles of the Serlespitze, that strangely 
beautiful mountain to the south of Inns- 
bruck. 

“Now that the holidays have begun,” 
continues the Father, “the boys and I must 
scale that giant. We have a great deal of 
climbing to do before I start for the States, 
notwithstanding Sister Salesia’s regret at the 
waste of so much excellent shoe-leather. 
To-morrow, weather permitting, we begin 
with the ascent of the Patscherkofel, that 
huge, green mountain upwards of seven 
thousand feet. It is an easy climb, however. 
We shall accomplish it in five hours, and 
then what a view !—the city of Innsbruck, 
the broad valley of the Inn, the narrow 
Wippthal, and the glaciers of Stubai, to say 
nothing of what lies beyond ! ” 

And now we ourselves bid adieu to Herr 
von Sieberer’s happy household, whilst we 
echo the thanks of a thousand hearts for his 
goodness to poor little children. 


























Miss Hesba Stretton. 


MISS HESBA STRETTON AT HOME. 


T was a day towards the end of Febru- 
ary which Miss Hesba Stretton had 
fixed for my visit. There was just a suspi- 
cion of spring about, though the sky was a 
dull grey with only a touch of blue in it here 
and there, but the hedges were bursting into 
bud, and, most hopeful of all, a skylark, 
“from heaven or near it,” poured his “full 
heart in profuse strains of unpremeditated 
art.” 

Ham Common was my destination, and 
as I approached it from the Kingston Road 
{ was struck with a very quaint little alms- 
house which stood out as a rich point of 
colour, the red bricks and tiles having toned 
into beautiful tints. It is a tiny one-storied 
cottage, which quaintly enough bears the 
following imposing inscription in large letters 
out of all keeping with its dimensions :— 
“Erected by the inhabitants of. Ham and 
Hatch, 1771. Restored by the Hon. Mrs. 
Algernon Tollemache, 1892.” 


The house where Miss Stretton and her 
sister have settled, after four years’ wander- 
ings at home and abroad, overlooks the Com- 
mon. It is just the sort of place described by 
Mrs. Ewing in her delightful story “ Jacka- 
napes.” “'Two donkeys and the geese lived 
pn the Green, and all other residents of 
any social standing lived in houses round it. 
The houses had no names (Miss Stretton’s 
had). Everybody's address was ‘The Green,’ 
but the postman and the people of the place 
knew where each family lived.” 

The view from the drawing-room window 
was charming and rural in the extreme. In 
the distance were the trees in Richmond 
Park (fifteen minutes’ walk), and the Com- 
mon itself, with what must once have been 
a magnificent avenue of elms, crossing the 
Green into the grounds of Ham House, Lord 
Dysart’s residence, whilst in the foreground 
was the indispensable pond. 

My hostess and her sister, Miss Elizabeth 
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Stretton, received me very hospitably, and 
begged that I would feel at home, which was 
certainly not difficult to do in such pleasant 
surroundings. 

The most striking characteristic of Miss 
Stretton’s pcrsonal appearance is the sweet, 
almost grave, peace and radiant brightness 
which rapidly alternate upon her face ; and 
of her character, her great love of people, 
without regard to nationality. As you talk 
with her, this great human love seems to be 
the fountain of the peace and light of her 
expression. 

The short time which elapsed before lunch 
was announced passed in pleasant conversa- 
tion about Italy—‘“la bella” —that ever 
fruitful topic to those who have been under 
its sunny skies and roamed about the glori- 
ous cities of the past. Naples, Pompeii, 
Rome, Florence, and Venice all came in for 
a share of delightful reminiscences 

As regards” her opinions on " questions 
which divide the Church they are both very 
simple and very ancient. Her ideal Church 
is “all people that on earth do dwell,” with 
the four Gospels for their theology, Jesus 
of Nazareth for their one Master, and the 
pleasures of brotherhood as their holy com- 
munion. Jessica’s first’ prayer is her idea 
of prayer, the personal childlike speaking 
of our joys and wants to a living, loving 





Father. Only spontaneous worship is to 
Miss Stretton worship at all, and its per- 
fection is the daily life of a heart in love 
with the Father of Jesus and with His great 
family of man. Strongly and freely does she 
dissent from mere sectarian Christs. Not 
until they are all merged in one can there 
ever be the one fold and the one Shepherd. 
Miss Hesba Stretton’s entrance into lite- 
rary life does not seem to have been preme- 
ditated, but was brought about by apparently 
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Mr. Smith, Miss Stretton’s father. 








chance circumstances. Her sister related a 
very quaint story about a cork leg which she 
had heard, and Miss Stretton put it on paper 
with considerable additions and there left it. 
Miss Elizabeth Stretton, however, deter- 
mined to try and get it published, and at a 
venture sent it to the late Charles Dickens. 
He not only accepted the story of “The 
Lucky Leg” and published it within a fort- 
night, but also asked for more contributions 
from the same pen. 

This was Miss Stretton’s start, and one 
which does not come to many writers. The 
point of unity with Mr. Dickens was sym- 
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pathy with helplessness, and especially the 
helplessness of children. The sight of it 
seemed to exercise a spell over them, and 























Miss Stretton when she wrote ‘ Jessica’s First Prayer.” 


what they themselves felt they were happily 
enabled to make others feel by the vivid 
power of their descriptions. From the time 
of their first acquaintance until» Charles 
Dickens’s death Miss Stretton contributed 
regularly to All the Year [ound, and fre- 
quently to the Christmas Numbers published 
by Charles Dickens. Subsequently she wrote 
those stories which bear names so widely 
known. Of these, “Jessica’s First Prayer ” 
has, perhaps, had the largest circulation in 
England, America, and Germany, amounting 
to something like three-quarters of a million 
in England alone. Amongst her foreign 
readers and admirers Miss Stretton counts 
u great varicty, including emperors, theo- 
logians, and peasants. The great Franz 
Delitzsch translated most of her stories into 
German, and prefaced them in a collected 
volume with a sketch of their author's 
character and genius. Merle D’Aubigné, 
the historian of the Reformation, was one 
of her friends. The way in which Miss 
Stretton came to meet this celebrated man 
displays the two sides of a good many 
other distinguished persons besides Miss 
‘Stretton, ‘especjally.in the lady world, viz., 
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a tendency to look rigidly from one isolated 
point of view on men they do not personally 
know, and a recognition of the injustice of 
such a proceeding when they. come in per- 
sonal contact with the many-sided living 
person. When visiting Geneva Miss Stretton 
took with her a letter of introduction to 
Dr. D’Aubigné, but on reaching the place and 
léarning that a man of his years had married 
a young wife, she determined not to present 
it, and gave up the idea of calling on him. 
One day being out walking she observed 
a benign, kingly-looking man passing her, 
and was compelled to inquire who he could 
be. On learning that it was Dr. D’Aubigné, 
her prejudice all gave way. A call followed 
and first impressions were confirmed in a 
delightful visit to his house, which created a 
memory of life-long pleasure. 

The Emperor of Russia, Alexander II., 
published a ukase that copies of “ Jessica’s 
First Prayer” should be placed in all the 
schools of Russia. His successor has thought 
fit to revoke this order, and, with peculiar 
severity for such an unoffending member, 
has condemned all remaining copies found 
in his dominions to be burnt “by the 
hangman,” if there is such an official in 
Russia. 

However, “Jessica’s First Prayer” has 
found its way. into almost every country in 
the world, and has been translated into 
Arabic, Cingalese, Japanese, Bulgarian, Czech, 
Russian, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Ger- 
man, and French. “Cassy,” “ Lost Gip,” 
‘‘No Place Like Home,” “ Friends till Death,” 
and “Cobwebs and Cables” are all well- 
known favourites. “ The Doctor's Dilemma” 
is a tale of Guernsey and Sark. ‘ Max 
Cromer,” about the siege of Strasburg, was 
written as the result of a visit to that grand 
old town after the Franco-German War. It 
was very popular at the time, and had a 
large sale. The story Miss Hesba Stretton 
likes best, however, from the long list of her 
own productions is “ Michel Lorio’s Cross.” 
There is a strange pathos in it--the poor 
lonely fisherman of St. Michael’s Mount con- 
demned to a life of lonely isolation by his 
fellow-townsmen because of his Protestant- 
ism. To their gibes and taunts is added the 
garrulous discontent of his bedridden mother, 
to whom he is a good and dutiful son, yet he 
never returns good for evil, but bears his 
cross in a dogged, honest fashion. Then 
comes the beautiful touch of a child’s secret 
love for this man whom she always hears 
spoken of as “ Michel le diable.” As we read 
the simple. story, the whole picture rises 
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before us. It is evening; the lonely fortress- 
town is now cut off from the mainland of 
Normandy by the wild sea, which is lashing 
the rocks with fury. Lights are twinkling 
here and there, in the inn the fishermen have 
gathered round a cheerful fire. There is no 
place and no welcome for Lorio amongst 
these “ good Catholics,” so he creeps up toa 
lonely corner of the battlements from which 
he can watch this pleasant homely picture. 
Presently he hears soft footsteps, and the 
innkeeper’s little daughter puts her hand— 
not without fear altogether—into his, and 
asks if he really is “ Michel le diable.” A 
strange friendship grows up between these 
two, and whenever the child can escape un- 
observed to the battlements, Michel is there 
waiting to tell her stories and to carry her 
about on his shoulder. Then comes the 
tragic end: Delphine, with many other chil- 
dren, goes out at low tide to hunt for shell- 
fish ; she will not come back with them, and 
is lost in the fog. Michel learns her fate, 
takes his fisher’s net, crosses the sands, and 
at length finds the lost child. He takes her 
in his arms and turns homeward at a rapid 
pace ; but the tide has turned also and gains 
upon them every moment. ‘To gain safety 
for both is impossible, so Michel places Del- 
phine in his net and ties her firmly to one of 
the posts planted in the sand as a landmark, 
above the reach of the water ; then he kneels 
down at her feet, says a short prayer for 
them both, and awaits his death with calm 
fortitude. It comes, and swiftly. To the 
great joy and surprise of her father and 
mother Delphine, however, is found the next 
morning safe and unharmed in her net, whilst 
poor Lorio’s body lies on the ground beside 
her. 

Miss Hesba Stretton’s sympathies are wide 
and generous, but there are two classes of the 
oppressed and suffering which appeal to her 
especially : the cruelly-treated children of 
England, and the victims of the autocratic 
Government of Russia, who are condemned 
to drag out weary years of exile in Siberia. 
As regards the former, Miss Stretton devoted 
much time and effort to the establishment of 
the London Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children (which has since been 
absorbed in the National Society of England, 
Wales, and Ireland). It was Miss Stretton 
who induced Mr. Waugh to take its Hono- 
rary Secretaryship and Lord Shaftesbury its 
Presidency. Never will it be free from in- 
debtedness to her judgment and influence in 
its early days. As regards Miss Stretton’s 
Russian sympathies, it seems a little anoma- 


lous that this quiet, gentle lady, living in 
such a peaceful atmosphere, should be in any 
way connected with political prisoners or 
downtrodden serfs. Yet it is a fact that last 
year, when famine was raging in Russia, 
Miss Stretton collected no less a sum than 
£900 to send to their relief. This amount 
happily was not lost in commission on the 
way, but really relieved cases of genuine 
starvation, being administered by a com- 
mittee on whom Miss Stretton could rely, 
and who sent her full particulars of the way 
in which it was spent, with the names of those 
relieved. This will be a valuable record in 
the future. Might it not be :valuable, too, 
as an example for charity both for home and 
foreign service ? A specimen of the rye-bread 
eaten by Russian peasants is kept as a painful 
curiosity ; that men and women should be 
obliged to eat such repulsive food in this 
age of civilisation is hardly credible. 

Most interesting were Miss Stretton’s 
stories about escaped exiles who had found 
in England a refuge and a home. Perhaps 
the most thrilling was the account of a little 
girl of ten who escaped from Tomsk and tra- 
velled by herself to Moseow, where she for- 
tunately found friends who brought her to 
England. Her father escaped at the same 
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time, but in the other direction, through 
China and Japan. He reached England first, 
and terrible must have been his feelings until 
his little daughter was restored to him safe 
and sound. For thirteen (?) years this man 
languished in prison, only saving his brain 
from giving way by composing a long poem 
in blank verse, to which he added so many 
lines each day. Of course, the whole had to 
be retained in his memory as he had no 
means of committing it to paper. 

Shropshire is the native county of this 
gifted authoress, whose home for many years 
was at Weilington, where indeed in those 
days she was known as Miss Sarah Smith. 
It was not till the publicity of literary life 
fell upon her that she assumed the name now 
familiar wherever the English language. is 
spoken. As she remarked, she understood 
all about books from beginning to end, at 
least, the end until they fall into a pur- 
chaser’s hand, and then the end depends 
upon the owner. This knowledge came from 
her father, Mr. Smith, who was a bookseller 
in Wellington, and a partner in Messrs. Houl- 
ston & Co. of that town, but nowof Paternoster 
Row. Amongst other books published by 
this firm was “My Servant Rachel,” by 
Miss Martineau, and a little book which was 
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very popular among children a quarter of a 
century back, called “ Little Henry and his 
Bearer,” by Mrs. Sherwood. The old and 
very simple press, black with age and ink, 
on which these books had been printed, was 
one of the earliest objects which arrested 
Hesba Stretton’s attention, and filled her 
childish mind with interest, mingled with 
some dread. 

Mr. Smith belonged to that great middle- 
class of the last generation whose industry 
and integrity have made the commerce and 
the moral strength of the English nation of 
to-day. It was by strict economy and stern 
habits of self-denial in his daily wants that 
he was able to bring up his family. 

Miss Stretton’s last story, ‘‘ Half Brothers,” 
was republished from the SUNDAY MAGa- 
ZINE in October last. In most of her stories 
her characters and incidents are all drawn 
from the middle and poorer classes. The 
children’s cause she has pleaded most earn- 
estly. A good, healthy, moral tone runs 
through all, and that they have been widely 
appreciated and sought after is shown: by 
the fact of their enormous circulation. 

This brief sketch may be fitly concluded 
with specimens of some of the “strange 
tongues” into which Miss Hesba Stretton’s 
works have been translated. 
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GUEST, OR INMATE? 
By rue rats SAMUEL COX, D.D. 


%, JEREMIAH xrv. 8. 


: i “drought never yet brought dearth to 
England,” drought was often followed 
by dearth in ancient Palestine. Both by its 
climate and its physical configuration it was 
rendered peculiarly liable to this heavy cala- 
mity. If the early and the latter rains were 
withheld the whole country was soon parched 
with fervent heat; the springs sank and 
failed; the harvest withered in the field; 
the pastures were burned up by the roots, 
and man and beast perished of a famine 
which generally carried pestilence in its train. 
So common was this disaster that we cannot 
fix the date of the drought to which Jere- 
miah refers with any certainty or precision. 
It was but one.of many. It probably oc- 
curred at some period in the long reign of 
Josiah, but beyond that we cannot go. 

Whatever its date, however, the dearth was 
very severe. The ground was chapped, Jere- 
miah tells us, because there was no rain. 
The ploughmen were ashamed at the failure of 
their endeavours and their hopes, and covered 
their heads, Even the nobles sent their little 
ones to the springs and reservoirs in vain ; 
they found no water; they returned with 
empty skins and jars. The hind forsook her 
young because there was no grass. Even 
the fleet wild asses, in their wide circuits, 
could find no pasture: they stood on the 
bare hills, and snuffed up the wind, but no 
fresh or fragrant breath came through the 
tainted air to tell of verdure hidden in dis- 
tant and secluded valleys. Judah mourned. 
Its gates, ordinarily thronged with busy 
crowds, languished ; and a wail of anguish 
and despair went up to heaven from the face 
of the whole land. 

To the Jews, who did not talk so glibly as 
we do of great natural laws holding on their 
inexorable way, with none to guide or con- 
trol them, this calamity seemed the imme- 
diate act of God. And it brought them back 
to Him whom they had long forsaken. Josiah 
had restored the forms of worship, though 
he had not been able to imbue the people 
with the spirit of worship; and of these 
forms they now availed themselves. They 
fasted ; but God did not hear “the cry” of 
their fasts. They offered sacrifices and obla- 
tions ; but God did not accept them. The 
heavens burned on with an implacable heat. 
The earth fainted. The people were still 
consumed with famine and with pestilence. 

To the prophet it seemed that God, who 


had been their Hope and their Saviour, had 
become as a stranger in the land, as a way- 
faring man who spreads his tent to tarry for 
a night, but is gone in the morning. He 
could see that God had visited and blessed 
them in that He had raised up, in those bad 
times, a king so good as Josiah, and in moving 
him to destroy the flagrant altars of the 
Syrian gods, and to reinstate the pure and 
solemn worship of the Temple. But, having 
done so much for them, God seemed to have 
forsaken them again. 

The prophet would fain know the cause 
of this alienation. He asks, “ Why is the 
Hope of Israel, the Saviour thereof in time 
of trouble, changed into an alien, if not 
an adversary, or, at best, into a curious and 
indifferént spectator of our misery?” And 
the answer was too obvious to be missed. 
The Jews had “loved to wander ” from God ; 
“they had not refrained their feet ;” and 
therefore He had wandered from them. They 
would not tarry with Him for more than a 
night ; and therefore He could only turn 
aside for a night to tarry with them. When 
He left them, they returned to Him. When 
He came back to them, they fell away from 
Him once more.. And hence he was obliged 
to make Himself strange tothem. He could 
only render them constant to Him by ap- 
pearing to be inconstant to them. 

Thus the true relation of God to men was 
reversed. The natural and true relation was, 
and is, that He should dwell with them as a 
king with his subjects, as a father with his 
children, as a friend among friends, helping 
and delivering them in every time of trouble, 
shedding a clear light of hope, and of a hope 
ever fulfilling itself, into every hour of dark- 
ness. With us, at least, this point is beyond 
debate. We profess to believe, in some sort 
we do sincerely believe, that then only do we 
think rightly of God when we regard Him as 
our Father, and the Father of all men; asa 
Friend whose love does not change with our 
changes ; as a Saviour who can never cease 
to labour for our redemption, and then, least 
of all, when we most need redemption, be- 
cause we are “ sold under sin.” 

And yet, though we think thus nobly of 
God and of His relation to us, is it not true 
that, practically, we, no less than the Jews, 
turn Him into a stranger, and treat this con- 
stant Friend as though He were a mere way- 
farer tarrying with us but fora night? Do 
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we even expect or wish Him to be more to 
us, or more with us? Do we really desire 
His presence as we go to our daily tasks, as 
we strike our bargains, or take our pleasure ? 
Should you like God to stand by and to hear 
every word you say as you speak to your 
customers, or to your servants, as you chat 
and jest with your neighbours, as you can- 
vass absent friends? Men of business, do 
you want God with you, and always with 
you, as you sell your goods and make out 
your accounts, or when you try to borrow a 
little money ?- Young men, do you want God 
with you when you go out for an evening 
walk, or run up to town or over to Paris for 
a holiday ? 

Unless I am much mistaken, most of us 
would prefer that God should be only an 
occasional visitor to our hearts; there are 
large and perilous sections of our life from 
which we would very willingly have Him 
absent. We are glad, perhaps, to meet Him 
on Sundays, or for a few hours on Sunday. 
We like to know that He is with us when we 
pray. We feel that we cannot do without 
Him in the night, whether it be the night of 
sorrow, or the night of danger, or the night 
of death. . But if He would only sojourn with 
us then, if He would only be our Hope in 
every time of darkness, and our Saviour in 
every time of trouble, should we desire much 
more than this? To Jeremiah, even in his 
great trouble, it was the greatest trouble of 
all that God was only a wayfarer who so- 
journed with him for a night. But would 
that be a great trouble tous? If we could 
count on having God with us in the night of 
loss, of sorrow, of bereavement, of death, might 
we not be content? Should we still long to 
have Him with us when we were busy, or 
prosperous, or gay ? 

Nay, have I not peradventure assumed too 
much in saying that we are glad to have God 
with us on Sundays and whenever we meet 
for worship? Are there, even then, no mo- 
ments of formality, or of listless and failing 
attention, of which we would rather He took 
no note? no moments in which we are criti- 
cising the preacher or our fellow-worshippers, 
or in which our hearts fall away to cares of 
business or cares of home? Are there none 
in which we are putting off on a neighbour 
some counsel or rebuke which we should do 
well to take home to ourselves, or hungering 
for some word which will feed our secta- 
rian prejudices or demolish the prejudices of 
others, while, all the time, we maintain the 
posture of worship, or listen with composed 
and attentive faces to words which rebuke 


the very sins we are committing? Alas! 
God is often farthest from our thoughts in 
the very house in which we profess to draw 
near to Him, and our minds are often less in 
tune with His when, apparently, we are only 
seeking to acquaint ourselves with His will! 

But if even in the few hours devoted to 
Divine Service we may thus put God away 
from us, and turn Him into a stranger who 
ought to be our most inward friend, how 
should we not fear that He may be absent 
and alienated from us in the many hours 
which we do not account so sacred, and even 
from whole sections of our life in which, if 
we are to be pure, and upright, and generous, 
we specially need His presence and help? 
Fear! nay, do we not know that only too 
often He is absent from them % 

Honestly, now, when you divide your life 
into so many parts—so much to be given to 
business, so much to recreation, so much to 
visiting, so much to reading, and so on—in 
how many parts do you really want to have 
God with you, and to feel that He is with 
you? Inall of them? In most of them even? 
All through the Sunday, and even from 
Monday morning to Saturday night as well ? 
If you could have your wish, would you like 
Him to hear all you say, see all you do; or 
would you prefer that He should only tarry 
with you when you are at your best, and 
come to you when you can no longer do 
without Him ? 

Forgive me if I press this question upon 
you. There is so much insincerity even in 
the most sincere, so much formality and hypo- 
crisy even inthe most devout, so much world- 
liness even in the most godly, and so much 
alienation from God even in those who walk 
most closely with Him, that we can hardly 
examine ourselves on this point too anxiously. 
And if you examine yourselves honestly and 
strictly, unless you are very much better men 
than I am—which, however, you only too 
easily may be—I am afraid lest you should 
find the secret wish of your heart to be that 
God should be only an occasional visitor, not 
an abiding inmate, a constant guest and friend, 
seeing you only in your best moods, and not 
going with you to your daily work and plea- 
sure, and seeing you also when you are at 
your worst. I fear that even those of us 
who sometimes “ mourn an absent God,” 
and are sadly conscious that He is not with 
us as He once was, would be not a little sur- 
prised and put out were He to come back to 
us, and abide with us, and make us conscious 
of His presence and inspection hour by hour, 
and moment by moment. But if that be so, 
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if it be in any measure so with you, you need 
to be reminded both that the relation in 
which we thus place God to us is not the 
true and natural relation ; and that it is be- 
cause He would establish the true relation 
between Himself and us that He often chas- 
tens and afflicts us. 

That God is not, and cannot be, a stranger, 
but a friend ; not an occasional guest, but an 
inmz‘e with us, needs no proof. The Omni- 
present cannot be absent from any of his 
creatures ; nor can our heavenly Father aban- 
don any of His children. He is and must 
be with us in our daily toils and recreations, 
in the market and in the shop, and in our 
homes ; with us when we travel and where- 
ever we go. We cannot flee from His pre- 
sence, even if we would. And, surely, when 
we consider what our life is, and what it may 
become, we would not have Him absent from 
us at any moment, in any mood. Terrible 
it is, no doubt, to know that He is always 
with us, marking all we do—when we do 
wrong no less than when we do right. If 
we should not like the best man or the kindest 
woman we call friend to become aware of 
some mean action we have committed, or of 
some impure or ungenerous impulse we have 
cherished, we may well shrink from the 
thought that the pure eyes of God have been 
upon us, and have read even the most secret 
intents and imaginations of the heart. But 
if we did not know that, how many a purpose 
or desire which we stifle out of reverence for 
Him would come to the birth! How much 
more mean, and base, and wicked our lives 
would be! The sense of the divine presence 
and inspection is one of our main safeguards 
against the baser passions and appetites of 
our nature. Were this withdrawn we should 
be even worse than we are; our sins would 
multiply upon us till the very thought of 
God would become intolerable to us—too 
dreadful to be borne. 

And, moreover, terrible as it is that God 
should know the very worst of us, it is, never- 
theless, our only and best hope of amend- 
ment. For He is no curious and indifferent 
spectator, no cold and austere censor of our 
deeds. He is our Father. And when He 
sees His children slip or fall into sin He 
proves His fatherly love for us by so correct- 
Ing us for our sins as to show us how sinful 
they are, and to set us longing for deliver- 
ance from them. We should have no chance 
or hope of becoming pure and good if He 
took no notice of our offences against good- 
ness and purity, and did not so order our 
lives as to check and recover us, And there- 
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fore it is that He so often chastens and cor- 
rects us. What He intends by these constant 
rebukes of sin is not only to draw us into a 
true relation to Himself, but to make that 
relation welcome to us. And He can only 
make it welcome to us as, in every section 
and department of our lives, He teaches us 
to do His will, and to find our blessedness in 
doing that pure and kindly will. 

Mark, for example, how He dealt with the 
Jews of Jeremiah’s time, and what His pur- 
pose was in so dealing with them. Josiah 
could compel them to frequent the Temple, 
to offer sacrifice, to take part in its services. 
He could make the law of God the law of 
lis realm, and decide all causes and suits by 
it. But he could not make them love that 
law, or worship God from the heart, or recog- 
nise the presence and do the will of God in 
their daily round. Do what he would, their 
religion remained a thing apart from the 
main and general tenor of their lives. If 
God came and sojourned with them on Sab- 
baths and festivals, He was only a wayfarer 
paying them an occasional visit. He did not 
dwell with them—had nothing to do with 
their sowing and reaping, their buying and 
selling, their loving and hating. Josiah 
could not persuade them that God had any 
part in all this, for he could not lay his finger 
on the secret springs of human thought and 
action. But when the king had tried and 
failed, God Himself took up the task. He 
commanded the heavens that they should 
not rain. Pasture and cornfield withered in 
the drought. A great famine fell on the 
land. And thus God convinced them, in a 
way they could not, and did not, fail to un- 
derstand, that their sowing and reaping, their 
buying and selling, did depend on Him ; that 
He had part, and a great part, in all the 
details of their daily life and labour. They 
could no longer put Him from their thoughts. 
Everything reminded them of Him, and of 
their dependence on Him. 

This was how God dealt with them, and 
brought them back to remember and serve 
Him, teaching them, in large and painful les- 
sons, that He was a main and constant factor 
in all that befell them. Does He not teach 
and correct us in precisely the same way ? 

Here, for instance, is a man who takes his 
business life into his own hand. He does 
not feel that God is with him in farm or fac- 
tory, shop or counting-house. The processes 
of trade and agriculture go on with an un- 
broken and mechanical regularity. He has 
studied the laws of nature and of commerce, 
and knows how to avail himself of them. 
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Things go well with him, and he’ sees no 
reason why, so long as he continues capable 
and diligent, to-morrow should not be as 
to-day, and even more abundant. He is not 
an irreligious man. He does not neglect the 
ordinances of public worship, nor is he with- 
out some enjoyment of them. But, practi- 
cally and in his relation to business, he hardly 
ever thinks of God, or of his need of Him. 
What he does think of is the state of the 
markets, improved methods of production, 
and how he shall get the best price for his 
goods, or establish the most profitable con- 
nections. And with all that God has nothing 
to do. 

Has He not? A bad year comes, or a 
series of bad years, the currents of trade shift 
and change, or younger, craftier, more ener- 
getic men enter into rivalry with him. The 
man is as industrious as ever, and as skilful. 
He racks his brains to discover better me- 
thods, or to adapt himself to the new condi- 
tions of the time. But nothing goes well with 
him; his crops will not ripen, or his cattle 
will not thrive, or his customers will not buy, 
or new tariffs close foreign markets to him, 
or his ships founder at sea. God is teaching 
him that there are causes at work, even in 
the world of business, which lie beyond his 
control—that here, as everywhere else, he is 
in the hands of a higher Power than his own. 
God has invaded the very province of his life, 
in which he had been living without God, 
and invading it in order that he may know 
and feel that God is always with him. If 
the man is wise he learns his lesson, and says, 
“‘God was here, in my business, and I knew 
it not. Even this may be a house of God, 
and a gate into Heaven.” If he is both wise 
and devout he not only learns his lesson, but 
admits that to have learned it, to have be- 
come conscious of a divine presence, and 
guidance, and support in all his transactions 
and affairs, is a gain which amply compen- 
sates him for any loss he has sustained ; since 
henceforth, whether in prosperity or adver- 
sity, he knows himself to be in the gracious 
hands of God, and can leave himself in those 
gracious hands without any corroding anxiety 
or any bewildering and enfeebling fear. 

And so it goes with us, my friends, in every 
province and department of our life. How 
many of us, for example, live carelessly in 
our homes, not recognising a divine presence 
in them nor living by a divine law ; taking 
the love that is lavished on us as our right, 
or assuming that our children will always be 
with us, and will soon grow up to repay our 
love and care, expending infinitely more 
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thought and pains in plans for their worldly 
success and advancement than to prepare 
them for life everlasting. And then God 
steps in. We lose the parent of whose love 
we thought so little; or the children, who 
promised so well, turn out ill, and we are 
torn with fear for them; or they die, and 
our thoughts strain after them into the dark- 
ness into which they have passed. Once 
more God has invaded the very province of 
life, in which we were living without Him ; 
and once more He has invaded it that we 
may learn to live in it more happily because 
more holily. 

This, indeed, is the aim and meaning of 
all affliction. It is intended either to correct 
our sins, or to conduct us into a life ampler, 
purer, more wisely ordered, more happily 
conditioned ; and it is only as we recognise 
this meaning and aim that we can endure to 
consider the pains, wrongs, miseries of which 
the world is full. How they endure to look 
upon the strifes and miseries by which hu- 
manity is everywhere torn and oppressed 
who see nothing in the universe but brute 
force acting blindly, I do not know. But we 
who believe in God, and who know the end 
He has in view, see in these very strifes and 
miseries the signs of redemption. 

Not in anger, then, but in mercy, God 
sends these dearths of the heart upon us, and 
upon the world. In some part or province 
of our life we have been strangers to Him, 
and hence He makes Himself “asa stranger” 
tous. We have treated Him, our constant 
Friend and Saviour, as though He were only 
a passing guest, and He carries Himself to- 
ward us as if He were what we have made 
Him out to be. But He makes Himself 
strange to us only that we may know Him 
to be our constant friend. He seems to leave 
us only to teach us that He is always with 
us. And as we come to recognise the aim 
and intention of His dealings with us, so far 
from any longer wishing Him to be a mere 
sojourner with us, and to visit us only when 
we are at our best, or only when we are in 
trouble, we confess that there can be no wel- 
fare, or peace, or blessedness for us save as He 
abides with us. Our prayer is not, “ Depart 
from us, O Lord, for we are sinful men ;” 
but “ O Thou the Hope of men, their Saviour 
in time of trouble, be Thou not as a stranger 
in our midst, or as a wayfaring man that 
turneth aside to tarry for a night, but abide 
with us evermore, to correct our errors, to 
save us from our sins, to guide and raise the 
whole tenor of our life, and so to turn our 
night into clear eternal day.” 





SOME INTERESTING ANIMALS. 
By tuz Rev. THEODORE WOOD, F.E.S. 


CONCLUDING PAPER. 


‘ee well-known Prairie-dog, or Wishton- 
wish, of North America, is an odd little 
creature which certainly drinks, and in cap- 
tivity will take liquid three or four times a 
day ; but the question is, How does it obtain 
water when in a state of freedom? For it 
lives, as a rule, far away from any stream 
or pool, and in sandy soil through which 
even a heavy rainfall drains rapidly away. 
It is true that a resident in Nebraska has 
lately declared that a number of these grega- 
rious little creatures have a well in common, 
excavated by the combined efforts of the 
colony; that the entrance to this well is 
always hidden ; and that in one case, per- 
sonally known to himself, the water lies at 
the depth of no less than two hundred feet 
from the surface, and is rendered accessible to 
the animals by a spiral staircase/ But this 
quite passes the bounds of belief; and it 
would be fair to ask how the excavators con- 
veyed the loosened earth from so great a 
depth to the surface, and how they quenched 
— thirst while they were digging their 
well. 

The numbers of this little animal appear 
to be rapidly increasing, and to threaten, at 
no very distant date, the agricultural future 
of a considerable tract of the North American 
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continent. 


For the vegetation in the neigh- 
bourhood of their burrows is soom almost 
completely destroyed, and continual migra- 
tion is necessary, to prevent the food-supply 
from coming to an end. So great is the de- 
struction caused, that it has been estimated 


that damage to the extent of at least ten 
million dollars is annually done to the pas- 
ture-land in the north-west of Texas alone. 
And the settlers are confronted with a pro- 
blem scarcely less serious than that with 
which their brethren in rabbit-infested Aus- 
tralia are afflicted. So far, the advent of 
civilised man has but increased the numbers 
of the mischievous little animals, owing to 
the destruction of their natural enemies by 
shooting and trapping. 

In captivity, prairie-dogs (which are not 
dogs at all, but near relations of the marmots) 
seem to be quaintness incarnate. I have in 
my possession a picture, representing about 
a dozen of these animals, life size, painted 
for my late father by a lady friend from 
living specimens ; and it is difficult to help 
noticing the burlesque upon humanity which 
several of these creatures exhibit. The 
physiognomy of one, for example, mani- 
fests a remarkable compound of extreme 
self-conceit with utter absence of intellec- 
tual power—a combination not altogether 
unknown among the lords of creation. 
Another irresistibly suggests the self-made 
plutocrat, as he lolls luxuriously back in 
his carriage. In the background are re- 
presented a number of others, each sitting 
upright as sentinel in the position of vigi- 
lant watchfulness which seems invariably to 
characterize these odd little beings when not 
engaged in eating or sleeping; while one is 
just disappearing into his burrow with that 
curious semi-somersault which is said to be 
their peculiar attribute. 

By some of the older naturalists much stress 
was laid upon the so-called “happy family ” 
which often inhabits these burrows, prairie- 
dogs, burrowing owls, and rattlesnakes living 
in peace and harmony together. But this 
idyllic idea has been rudely dispelled by the 
discovery (on many more occasions than one) 
of juvenile prairie-dogs inside both the owl 
and the snake ! 

Possibly these two unwelcome lodgers exer- 
cise some slight check upon the multiplica- 
tion of their hosts; in which case they are 
deserving of all encouragement and support. 
It is said that when a big rattlesnake makes 
its appearance, the burrow is immediately 
deserted by its legitimate owners ; also, that 
the ejected animals bring every prairie-dog 
his stone, and proceed to block up the mouth 
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of the tunnel, that the in. 
truder may miserably perish 
of slow starvation. But this 
latter statement, like that 
respecting the well and the 
spiral staircase, one feels 
justified in doubting. 


The Opossum is remarkable above measure 
for its position in the zoological scale. For, 


although living exclusively in America, it 
belongs to a group of animals—the marsu- 
pials, or pouched quadrupeds—which are 


otherwise restricted to Australia. In earlier 
ages it was not so. Before the mastodon 
and the mammoth roamed the earth, when 
reptiles still flew, and proved by their 
feathers their close relationship to the birds, 
marsupials were almost world-wide in their 
distribution. The oldest mammalian fossil, 
indeed, is that of a marsupial; and in the 
distant days when Europe was little more 
than a collection of coral islands, and the 
Jurassic deposits were gradually accumulat- 
ing, these lowly-organized mammals were 
rapidly increasing in number, while in the 
strata above the Stonesfield slates their skele- 
tons literally abound. As time went on, 
however, they slowly gave way before the 
advent of higher creatures, as the savage, 
quite irrespective of the introduction of 
strong drink or disease, gives way before 
the advent of civilised man. Before very 
long — geologically speaking — they became 
altogether extinct in the eastern continents. 
Yet in America the opossums still linger on, 
thousands upon thousands of years behind 
their times ; relics of the remote past; rem- 
nants of a bygone creation. And not a 
relative have they in all the wide world, save 
XXIT—29 
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in the Australian continent 
alone. 

And there—in that con- 
tinent and its adjaceut 
islands—the same drama is 
being enacted on a smaller 
scale that has already taken 
place elsewhere on a larger. 
The marsupials are giving way, slowly but 
surely, before the introduction of higher and 
more vigorous forms of life. The rabbit, the 
hare, and the weasel are ousting the native 
mammals, just as the sparrow is ousting the 
native birds. Even the plants seem under 
the inexorable sway of a similar law, for the 
thistle is covering vast tracts of country, to 
the exclusion of native vegetation, the sweet- 
briar has to be torn out of the ground with 
cart-ropes and teams of horses, and the water- 
cress is choking up the streams and rivers, 
and producing leaves as large as those of a 
water-lily, and stems as thick as a man’s 
wrist! Australian mammals, birds, and 
plants, in fact, all seem constitutionally 
or racially weak ; and they can hold their 
own only so long as they are not forced to 
enter into competition with forms of animal 
or vegetable life from the larger conti- 
nents, 

Such being the case, it is the more strange 
that the opossums should have survived in 
America, more especially as so many of their 
relatives, which once peopled that land in 
abundance, have long since shared the fate 
of their old-world representatives. 

Another point in the character of the 
marsupial animals is worthy of notice. 
Although more lowly organized than any 
existing mammals, they invlude undeveloped 
types, so to speak, of most of the higher 
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groups. Thus we find marsupial wolves, 
marsupial squirrels, marsupial rats and mice, 
marsupial ant-eaters, and a marsupial mole. 
In former days there was even a marsupial 
lion ; and all these have, or had, the special 
characteristics of the creatures which they 
represent, combined with the true marsupial 
structure, which may be briefly described as 
the possession of an external pouch, in which 
the young are kept, and nourished, for weeks 
or months after birth. 

So that this strange order of animals 
furnishes us with a sort of epitome of the 
higher orders. It seems full of latent pos- 
sibilities. It suggests all sorts of explana- 
tory theories. Are the marsupials only 
relics of an otherwise extinct creation ? 
Would they have died out had they been 
encompassed by the conditions existing in 
the larger continents? Or would they have 
held their own, and multiplied, and deve- 
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loped in the course of long ages into those 
higher families of which they seem to pos- 
sess aborted or aberrant representatives 
even now ? 

Such questions as these will probably 
never be settled. But the mere fact that 
they can arise in connexion with the opos- 
sums invests those animals with an interest 
which otherwise they would never possess. 
And, whether we answer them or leave 
them unanswered, still we must recognise 
the fact that those humble little creatures 
are links connecting us with a distant past ; 
that they are survivors from a time when 
the highest class of the animated kingdom 
was yet in its veriest infancy ; and that they 
suggest. theories of climatic modifications, 
and changes in the distribution of the land 
surface of the globe, which take rank among 
the most profoundly interesting of the topics 
that occupy the mind of scientific man. 


—____>s >=. 
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SHALL touch it,” cried a clear young 

voice, as its owner ran forward laugh- 
ing and springing high in the air, catching 
hold of the branch of an old elm-tree which 
had flung one of its sturdy arms temptingly 
low for the merry-hearted children to try 
and touch in their play ; “and I! and I! and 
I! too,” chimed in the others, as they fol- 
lowed, laughing and trying each to leap 
higher than her playmates, to catch the 
swaying bough. Off they ran, on their 
merry way, till the last one’s turn came, 
and though she ran as nimbly and seemed 
to spring as high as the others, still she 
could not reach the coveted branch. 

“ What a shame! it’s too high; I can’t do 
it,” half sobbed the child. “ What can’t you 
do, Mini?” called back the first little lassie 
in the race, as she came panting back to 
inquire the cause of her friend’s trouble. 
“T can’t touch the horrid, tiresome, old 
branch,” answered Mini, while the red lips 
pouted and the blue eyes filled up with real 
tears of vexation. “Never mind, Goosey, 
Til help you,” and without more ado 
Nellie’s strong young arms were flung round 
her waist, and with a shout, “ Now catch!” 
she was lifted bodily up to where with a 
big stretch she could lay hold of the coveted 
tree. ‘ Well done, Mini! you've caught it 
after all. Come, and we will run together 
to the others now, or we shall be left 


behind ;” and hand in hand away they 
scampered, Nellie feeling all the happier for 
having done a kindly little action even in 
play; and when the friends were joined, 
what a glorious game of touch they had to 
be sure, in and out among the trees, with 
the dear old sun, who always loves children, 
bless him, glinting down on their fair young 
faces and heads, making them appear like 
veritable fairies, and the bushes and trees 
too! I really believe they moved a bit just 
to shelter and help the youngsters from 
being caught. The glade was-enchanted : no 
doubt about that—you must remember it 
was Epping Forest where all this fun was 
going on, a place dear to fairies (good fairies, 
of course, I mean) ever since fairydom began, 
and that’s a very long time ago. 

Now as I watched the games and romping 
of the children, I fell athinking, and think- 
ing very sadly too. I wonder what those 
young lives will be by-and-by, mused I. 

“Such as they make them, oh, daughter 
of earth,” answered a voice, so close to my 
side that I started, for I had seen no one 
near when I sat down to rest on the mossy 
trunk of a fallen tree. Just behind me 
stood an old man, regarding me, I thought, 
almost sternly, and yet from his clear grey 
eyes there shone a light so mild and beau- 
tiful whenever they rested on the children, 
it reminded me of how the Saviour must 
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have looked when he blessed the little ones 
long, long ago. ‘“ Have you faith to lift the 
veil of the future, friend, if I give you the 
power ?” continued he. “Yes, I believe I 
have, and I will pray for strength to use it 
for the Master’s lambs, if I may,” I replied. 
Slowly the old man raised his arm from 
under his mantle, and touching my eyes, he 
said : “See.” On looking again at the group 
of children, I perceived round each one’s 
head a dim circlet of what scemed gold, but 
vague and shadowy, more so on some than 
on others, but all had them. ‘ What do you 
see ?” asked the old man when I had gazed 
a moment at the children. ‘Round each 
child’s head is a circlet of gold, but I know 
not what it means. Will you tell me and 
let me understand?” I answered. ‘“ The 
good God gives a golden crown to every 
child born on earth, and as its actions are 
good or bad so does the crown either grow 
brighter or fade away until the day of its 
death. These crowns are invisible to mor- 
tals, but the angels in Heaven see them, and 
know whether the little one is serving the 
Master or not. I know,” he continued, “ you 
are passing away from here to lands beyond 
the sea. Many years will be gone before 
you return to where you are now. Be kind 
to the lambs—whether they be heathen or 
Christian—brighten their crowns, and teach 
them to love the Father wherever you go. 
Farewell.” 

Sleep seemed to have overcome me, for the 
sun had set when I roused myself from my 
mossy couch. The children had all gone 
home, and no sound wakened the solemn 
silence, save the chirp of the grasshopper and 
the distant lowing of the cattle being driven 
home for the night. 

Seventeen long years were destined to 
pass ere I saw my dear old home again— 
active, busy years of life they were, far away 
in distant lands, as the strange old man had 
predicted, but I never forgot what I believed 
was my dream of the children’s crowns. 

Where and whenever I could help or 
strengthen one of God’s little ones I did it, 
and often I wondered if I should ever be 
spared to know the life-stories of the children 
whose crowns I had been permitted to see 
with my spiritual eyes in the summer after- 
noon long, long ago. 

At length the time of my recall came. 
Many changes—some sad, some happy—had 
taken place in my old home, and it was a 
little time before I found myself wandering 
to my favourite glade in the forest again, 
There were the trees, sure enough, just as I 


had left them; at least, they seemed the 
same to me; they must have been taller 
and bigger, but an extra foot or a few inches 
on a tall tree does not make much difference 
—does it? J had grown grey, and old, and 
worn! Never mind, my heart was as young 
as ever; and as I sat down on the same old 
mossy trunk I had sat on before, I could 
almost have believed it was but yesterday 
since I had heard these merry children’s 
laughter and seen that strange grey old man 
with the kindly eyes. Thinking thus, I 
looked round, and, lo! there he was, sure 
enough, standing just as he had stood before, 
only his kindly glance was bent on me now, 
instead of the children. Alas! where were 
they ? He seemed to read my thoughts, for, 
slowly shaking his head, he said, “ Yes, they 
are all gone; God called them hence in 
His own good time, each to the life-task 
appointed. Whither they have gone I will 
show you.” 

Instinctively I placed my hand on the old 
man’s mantle, and slowly I seemed to rise. 
Somehow I retained the power of seeing and 
feeling without the weight of existence. My 
soul or mind appeared to have parted from 
my body, and I was carried through space 
as light as air itself. 

In ashorter time than I have taken to 
write I found myself in a crowded thorough- 
fare of some great city, and I looked up at 
my guide to explain why we were here. 
“ Listen, and you will understand,” was his 
whispered answer to my mute query. Every 
one was talking all round us, and many were 
hurrying in the one direction. “Ah! you 
should hear her,” said one. ‘ Her voice is 
divine. She sings like an angel.” “Is it 
true she gives almost all her earnings to the 
poor?” asked another. “Ah! she is as 
good as she is beautiful.” Such were the 
words I heard on every side. And now we 
found ourselves with the crowd entering a 
great hall. Very soon the Diva appeared, 
and sang as only such a glorious singer can 
sing, carrying all hearts upon the wings of 
her voice straight up to the white throne of 
God. When she had finished, a great hush 
seemed to hold every one silent for a mo- 
ment. Then cheer after cheer almost shook 
the building till she reappeared. Simply 
coming forward, she said, “I thank you, 
friends, for your welcome. J have sung for 
the children to-night ; all you ean do for 
them will repay me a hundredfold.” And, 
watching her as she stood there, I saw the 
gleam of her golden crown shine round her 
head. like a halo. ‘ Come,” said the voice 
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of my guide, and, without knowing how, I 
found myself far away ; at least, I judged it 
so from the strange language of the people. 
We seemed to have travelled hundreds of 
miles in a few seconds of time. Before I 
could ask my strange guide where we were, 
we found ourselves before a white building, 
and entered unchallenged. No one seemed 
to see us or feel our presence, and for the 
moment I wondered that it was so, and 
looked at my guide for the explanation. 
Kindly the grave eyes answered mine, and 
his voice was low and clear as he said, 
“Friend, only our souls can fathom the 
mysteries of life. Your body is not here. 
God in His mercy prepares all mortals for 
the final separation in the habitude of sleep. 
Then the soul roams free from its earthly 
trammels at its own will. So is thy spirit 
new.” So saying we pass along a corridor 
and enter a room, where the double row of 
beds shows it is an hospital. There, quietly 
helping one and another, saying a kind word 
here and a cheering one there, passes to and 
fro the nurse in charge As she stoops over 
one bed of suffering the sun casts his rays 
upon her head, and I see the crown which I 
saw in her childhood sparkling as with a 
thousand gems. Again the gentle “Come!” 
falls upon my ear, and again I feel the rush 
of the air through which we pass with light- 
ning speed. Time and space seem to have 
ceased to exist; only the wild dark night 
with God’s lamps, the stars, twinkling in 
hundreds overhead, and now and again the 
dull roar of the sea underneath, beating out 
its heart-throbs against the rocks of its 
destiny. Hark! what was that ? the solemn 
tongue of a great bell, and we in the old 
familiar streets of London again. Yes, Big 
Ben is spelling out just as many strokes as 
there are letters in “twelve o’clock.” Slowly 
he says them, as if the task was hard and 
Big Ben tired. One, two, three, so on to 
the end, with his relentless iron tongue that 
never tells a lie. Surely we must be near 
the river. Ah yes! there is the bridge 
right in front of us, and we hurrying, not on 
to it, but down one of the miserable streets 
at the side. Stop! we are mounting up, up, 
and yet up, a rickety old stair, and silently 
enter a room, miserable in its terrible 
poverty. One tiny candle lights it, and a 
handful of flickering fire seems to be strug- 
gling to put itself out for very shame at 
being so small in such a big grate. 

“There now! that’s done, and I won't be 
long, darling ; I'll run every step of the way, 
and then I'll bring something nice home for 
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you, dearest. You won't be frightened till 
I come back ?” 

** No, mother,” answers a tiny voice from 
the miserable pretence for a bed, while the 
mother rises from the chair where she has 
been putting in the last stitches of the shirts 
she has been sewing, and putting on her 
bonnet and shawl, gives her little one a kiss, 
and, with “God bless my darling while I’ve 
gone,” hurries out with her work. 

“Come,” says the voice beside me, and I, 
forgetting [ am not clothed in my proper 
body, answer, “ What! and leave the poor 
little one alone ?” 

A kindly light seems to suddenly flash 
from my guide’s eyes, and he answers : “ You 
forget, friend, you cannot comfort the little 
one just now.” 

Gently he passes to the bed, and breathing 
a blessing into the little one’s ear, the drowsy 
eyelids close, and a smile on the tiny lips 
tells that the little one is dreaming of the 
angels now. 

Into the darkness again we go, watching 
the hurrying figure of a woman. Ah! love 
lends fleetness to her feet as she thinks of 
her child at home. Suddenly she stops 
beside a huddled-up figure crouching on one 
of the stone seats of the bridge. ‘‘My poorgirl, 
can I help you?” is her question. ‘ What! 
no home ; and this Christmas Eve, too.” In 
another minute the shawl is taken off and 
wrapped round the shivering figure. ‘ Poor 
thing! poor thing! wait till I come back ; I 
won't be long.” And away she speeds on 
her way. 

“No fear of her feeling the cold,” mutters 
my guide, “her heart is too warm within.” 

Almost before I could believe it back we 
see her coming—still running. 

“Come, my poor girl; it won’t be said 
Nellie ever let anyone die of cold on Christ- 
mas Eve.” 

“Nellie! Nellie! Ah! speak. Quick! 
Did you long years ago know me—-Mini ?” 

And as the strong girl long ago had lifted 
the weaker child in her arms to touch the 
tree, so did the brave woman now take her 
erring sister woman into them. 

Brightly that Christmas morning, as the 
joy-bells rang, did the mother’s crown shine 
as she knelt beside her sleeping child and 
rescued friend, and as she laid her down to 
rest beside the little one the Master’s words 
rang in her heart: “ Well done, good and 
faithful servant : as ye have done it to one 
of the least of these, ye have done it unto 
me.” 

E. ROBERTSON CROOM. 
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A GOLDEN FLEECE. 


Ty L. T. MEADE, Avrsor or “ Dappy’s Boy,” “Jut,’’ &c., &a, 


** Her sunny locks 
Hang on her temples like a golden fleece.” 


CHAPTER I. 


aRS. PINCHIN was a widow with 
six children. She was very poor 
and very industrious. No one 
‘loved work, real downright hard 
work of the sort which included 
scrubbing, and dusting, and washing, and 
ironing, better than she. When she worked 
the pleasure it gave her filled her soul 
and shone out of her eyes. She was the 
kind of woman who was spoken of by 
those of her own class as thorough. They 
said she was a “bottomer,” which was a 
term of warmest approval, in contradistinc- 
tion to the word of scorn, a “smoother.” 
Mrs. Pinchin was a “bottomer” through 
and through. She never shirked corners— 
the bravest and the cleverest spider could 
not escape her Argus vision. Not a crumb, 
not a sign of what went under the name of 
dirt remained after she had carried her vic- 
torious colours through a room. Lucky 
was the housewife who got Mrs. Pinchin to 
undertake her house-cleaning. How sweet 
was the smell of soap and water—almost akin 
to spring violets—which she left behind 
her ! 

But, alack and alas! even the best workers 
find days when no one requires their ser- 
vices, when, because the houses are clean 
already, or because the mistress’s purse is 
light, the charwoman need not call, and the 
laundress has slack moments which mean 
scarcity of fine linen in certain quarters, and 
which mean a very light purse for her, and 
a very anxious heart in her breast. 

Mrs. Pinchin, or the widow Pinchin, as 
she was generally called, lived with her five 
children in a couple of rooms in that part of 
London. known as Bethnal Green. It goes 
without saying that she kept her own rooms 
clean, and the children who went morning 
after morning to the Board school were as 
tidy and as thoroughly washed as children 
could be. This fact, however, did not pre- 
vent their clothes being very threadbare, 
their shoes and stockings anything but 
waterproof, and their little faces very thin. 
They were pale-faced children. From Polly, 
the eldest girl, to little Tom, the baby, who 
would soon turn four, they were hollow- 
eyed, pale-cheeked, and plain. They had 
dark hair and not too much of it. They 
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suffered from chilblains which disfigured 
their poor little hands and caused them to 
cry at night, and turn restlessly from side to 
side; but they all adored the widow Pin- 
chin, who was as warm-hearted and affec- 
tionate as she was clean and industrious. 

The winter was, of course, the worst time 
for this poor family, and it is in the winter 
that the story which I am about to tell 
happened. 

Mrs. Pinchin, like many of her class, had 
known better days. She had been brought 
upinthe country. She had therefore a royal 
contempt for London and Londoners. “Give 
me the green fields,” she would say. “Ah, 
Polly,” addressing her eldest daughter, “ef 
you could see what I’d make of them sheets. 
ef I could hang ’em out on the hedges where 
the dog-roses bloom. White, child, did you 
ask ef they’d be white? why they'd be as. 
pure and as sweet, and as white as the snow 
afore it touches the earth.” 

Polly and Bobby and little Susan, the- 
three eldest children, used to gaze at their 
mother with round eyes when she spoke of 
the green fields and the hedges where the 
briar-roses grew. They liked her to tell 
them of the country, although they could 
not quite imagine it, having lived all their 
days in the smoke and din of the ugliest 
part of London. 

But when the children were safe at school, 
and Tom, the baby, sound asleep in the old 
wooden cradle, Mrs. Pinchin, as she bent 
over her tub, would have visions of the old 
times. These visions brought her both. 
pleasure and pain. 

She had five children alive—five thin, 
poorly-grown, under-fed children. Even: 
their mother could see no beauty about them. 
From their birth they had had too little to~ 
eat, and too little to wear. What comeliness- 
they were meant to have was, through their 
poverty, nipped in the bud, and had no 
chance of growing at all. 

But these five were not Mrs. Pinchin’s only 
children. There was one other child, her 
eldest and her best. The child had gone 
away to the land of the angels many years 
ago now, but her little spirit or her blessed 
memory, or something or other, kept her 
place still very warm and fresh in the 
mother’s heart. The child had been called 
Rose. She had seen the light in the country 
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cottage which lay in the midst of the green 
fields, and the hedges of dog-roses. Fresh 
air had surrounded her, and nourishing food 
had been given to her, and she had grown 
and bloomed. Her eyes were heavenly blue, 
her cheeks had the colour of the pinkest 
monthly roses. Her little mouth was a rose- 
bud, and her golden head was the admira- 
tion of every one who saw her. Mrs. Pinchin 
had taken enormous pride out of the pretty 
child. How often she washed that hair and 
ironed out those little white frocks! The 
child meant poetry to her, beauty, love, all 
the good things of life. 

When little Rose was three years old, the 
Pinchin father and mother, with Rose and 
another baby, moved to London, and then 
for various reasons their troubles began. The 
children who saw the light first in the ugly 
London street had none of Rose’s bloom. 
Rose took after her mother, who had been a 
very comely young woman in her day, and 
after her grandmother, who had been not 
only comely, but beautiful, with that golden 
and abundant hair which is in itself a crown 
of light to any woman; but all the other 
little Pinchins resembled the father, who was 
a plain and undersized man. 

When little Rose was six years old she 
got scarlet fever and died. The father had 
died the year before. His wife had honestly 
loved him, and had mourned for him when 
he was taken from her; but when little Rose 
went away to the angels it seemed to Mrs. 
Pinchin that something was removed from 
her life which could never bé replaced. It 
was like the cutting off of a right hand, or 
the plucking out of a right eye to the 
anguished mother. The little one had con- 
tinued to bloom and grow in beauty even in 
the London air. Her golden head was like 
a flash of sunshine, even on a foggy winter’s 
day. The neighbours used to watch the 
child as she went backwards and forwards 
to school. They spoke of her to one another 
as the little lady, and wondered how her 
mother came by her, and why her brothers 
and sisters were so unlike her. But one day 
little Rose’s cheeks were too bright. The 
head with its thick weight of gold was heavy, 
too heavy to hold upright. 

The little one ran to her mother and 
cuddled up in her arms, and laid her head 
on her bosom. By the next day scarlet 
fever was well declared, and the child was 
taken, against the mother’s wil!, to the hos- 
pital. The neighbours said she was a strong 
child and would soon be well and bonny 
again, and the mother tried to be comforted 
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and to hope for the best. She cleaned out 
her rooms as conscientiously as ever, and 
went morning after morning to the London 
Hospital to inquire after Rosy. 

One day she was met by the intelligence 
that the child was dead. A week afterwards 
a little parcel was sent to her. It contained 
the clothes which had been taken off little 
Rose when she was put into her cot at the 
hospital, and also another packet done care- 
fully up in tissue paper. The widow opened 
it and then indeed she gave a piercing cry. 
It contained Rose’s golden fleece of hair. The 
other children clustered round to exclaim and 
admire ; but the mother pressed it to her 
lips and rained tears over it. Afterwards 
she locked it away in the little old bureau 
in her room. 

The hair which had been cut from Rose’s 
head comforted Mrs. Pinchin a good deal. 
She had been proud of it during the child’s 
lifetime. It was a consolation still to twine 
it round her fingers, to brush it tenderly 
and carefully and to let the firelight play 
upon it, and draw out some of the gold 
sparkles from its depths. 

It was only when she was quite alone that 
Mrs. Pinchin looked at Rose’s hair. It 
seemed to her that the golden fleece of hair 
was now like a little bit of heaven itself. It 
sanctified the room in which she kept it. 
She thought of it when she repeated the 
Lord’s Prayer aloud with all the other chil- 
dren kneeling round her, and when she 
dropped on her tired knees at night and 
asked God to give them all their daily bread, 
the golden head seemed still, in her fancy, 
to be close to her side. 

“Talk of me not doing my work thorough,” 
she would mutter. ‘“Ain’t I got a child 
awaitin’ for me up in heaven, and ain’t she 
left me her ’air, blessed darling, to hold on 
to, like. Oh, no fear o? me not trying to be 
good, when I thinks of my blessed pet, and 
when I looks on her beautiful ’air.” 

One day a neighbour came in to help Mrs. 
Pinchin, who was confined to her bed with a 
severe cold. In hunting through the bureau 
for something else she came across the little 
packet which contained the long tresses of 
lovely hair. They were tied together with 
a bunch of pale blue ribbons, and when the 
neighbour took them out of their hiding- 
place it seemed to her that they suddenly 
got full of life, as they leaped over her hand 
and spread themselves in golden masses on 
her old and dirty gown. 

“Sakes alive!” she exclaimed, “did I 
ever see the like of this in all my born days! 
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Why, neighbour, where did you come by 
’air like this ?” 

Mrs. Pinchin was dozing off into a troubled 
sleep. She started up at these words, and 
seeing Rose’s hair in a stranger’s hand, gave 
a ery which was half anger, half pain. 

“Bring it right here,” she exclaimed. 
“‘ What call had you to meddle with it? Oh, 
my bonny pet, let me kiss it. Here, give it 
to me, neighbour. I can’t abear no one to 
touch it but myself.” 

“T meant no harm, neighbour,” said the 
other poor woman. “I were tidying up and 
I come across the little parcel, and I thought 
maybe it was some of the hankerchers as 
you was looking for. It struck me all ona 
’eap when I seen it. It seemed all alive like. 
I never clapped eyes on such ’air, never.” 

“Tt’s beautiful, ain’t it?” said Mrs. 
Pinchin, slightly mollified by the neighbour's 
tone of genuine admiration. “If you'd be- 
lieve me, it used to fall far below her waist, 
dear little tot ; and ef you just touched it 
with a damp brush it would curl round most 
enticin’.. When the sun shone on it, it wor 
fairly too dazzling for most pairs of eyes.” 

“Tt belonged to a little kid of yourn, 
then ?” said the woman. 

Mrs. Pinchin nodded ; her eyes grew sud- 
denly weak with the tears which filled them. 

“Dead, most like?” said the neighbour 
again. ‘Oh, pore soul, you has had your 
fill of trouble, and no mistake.” 

“Tt was as the good Lord willed,” replied 
Mrs. Pinchin, with that simple resignation 
which so often characterises the poor. “And 
no doubt it’s all for the best as far as the 
child goes ; she’s safe, neighbour, and I am 
thinking may be she’s a sort of pet up there, 
being more beautiful and more ’ticin’ in her 
ways than most children as is took there.” 

“Tl put the ’air back, if you will let me, 
neighbour,” said the other woman. “I mis- 
doubts me as you’re wrong about that notion 
of favouritising. There ain’t no favouritis- 
ing in the Kingdom, if I read my Bible 
aright, but the first shall be last, and the 
last first. Did the child die in the hospital, 
Mrs. Pinchin ?” 

“Yes, in the London of scarlet fever. As 
bonny as you please one Tuesday and in her 
grave the next. But the will of the Lord 
be done. Iam not agin saying a word of 
what He does but that it’s for the best.” 

“And I s’pose they disinfected the ’air,” 
said the other woman. 

“T don’t know naught of that. They sent 
it back, and no prize were ever more wel- 
come.” 
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“You'll get one or two pound for this ’air 
if ever you want to sell it,” said the neigh. 
bour in a contemplative tone, holding up the 
glittering mass and surveying it with admi- 
ration and even envy. “It is a rare colour 
and agood heap of it. I don’t doubt but 
Massy round the corner ’ud give you from 
thirty shillings to two pounds for it.” 

Mrs. Pinchin did not speak for nearly 
half a minute. “I'll thank yer to put the 
‘air back in the paper where I'd laid it, 
neighbour,” she said then, ‘‘ and to shut the 
drawer and lock it and give me the key. I 
wouldn’t sell Rose’s ’air for twenty pound, 
no, nor for a hundred. I think I'll take a 
bit of a nap now, Mrs. Jones, and I’m much 
obleeged for your kindness in coming to tidy 
me up and put me straight.” 


CHAPTER II, 


IT was a year or two aiter all these things 
had happened and Rosy with her golden 
fleece of hair was no longer even a memory 
in anyone's mind except her mother’s. It 
was in the early winter of this year that 
those troubles fell upon the poor widow 
which form the subject of this story. 

Such a clean, industrious, excellent worker 
could never even in the slackest times be 
absolutely out of employment, and Mrs. 
Pinchin, from the hour in which she buried 
her husband up to the present moment, had 
always been able to put bread into her chil- 
dren’s mouths, to pay their weekly schooling, 
to keepa roof over their heads, and to clothe 
them after a fashion. 

After a fashion too, many times was the 
food with which she supplied them. Dry 
bread and dripping formed the dinner; dry 
bread without dripping the breakfast. Still 
there always was bread, and the little family 
bravely forced their way through the hedge 
of difficulties and dangers which beset them. 
The children were good-natured, bright, and 
intelligent. They were on the whole healthy, 
and by the time Polly was eleven and Bobby 
turned nine and a half their mother began 
to look out little places for them. Bobby 
brought her in one or two shillings weekly, 
to add to the family coffers, and Polly was 
permanently engaged to mind a neighbour’s 
baby from two till six every day, for which 
she had her dinner and sixpence a week. 
The autumn, therefore, which ended so badly 
began well. Polly was saving all her six- 
pences to buy a warm brown wincey frock 
for the winter, and Bobby began to feel him- 
self quite the man of the house, and his 
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mother’s right hand. It was just 
then when the autumn cleanings 
were about to begin in the houses 
of several of Mrs. Pinchin’s cus- 
tomers that the poor woman fell 
down and sprained her ankle so 
frightfully that she could not pos- 
sibly walk across her room. When 
the accident happened she was so 
much hurt that she fainted right 
away. Polly coming in at six in 
the evening found her mother 
stretched like dead on the floor. 
The neighbours soon hurried to the 
scene, and Mrs. Pinchin was helped 
into bed. 

“She had much better be tuk to 
the hospital,” exclaimed one of the 
poor women, but the widow shook her head 
faintly at this suggestion. 

“No, no,” she said. “Polly knows my 
ways, and she'll tend me and right up the 
place too. I don't hold with hospitals, 
and I wouldn't leave these poor children for 
anything nor anybody. ['ll be all right in 
a day or two, neighbour.” 

The neighbour, who was the veritable 
Mrs. Jones who had admired Rose’s golden 
fleece of hair, soon went away. The parish 
doctor called and gave Mrs. Pinchin some 
liniment to apply to her wounded leg. He, 
too, suggested the hospital, and said that he 
knew he could get so deserving a case a 
ticket of admission, but Mrs. Pinchin was 
firm. 

She couldn’t do anything, she said, for 
the poor lambs at home just now, but she 
could at least keep them company, and show 
Polly the right way to scrub, and dust, and 
polish, and scour. 

“Not that she needs much telling,” con- 
tinued the mother with pardonable pride, 
“for I allus did show Polly how to bottom 
her work.” 

“What are we to do now, mother, ’bout 
paying the rent and buying the bits of 
wittles ?” asked Polly when she was alone 
with the suffering woman. She was a tall, 
lanky child, with hair cut in a jagged sort 
of fringe across her forehead, a little snub 
nose, a wide mouth, and two big, earnest, 
affectionate cyes. Her eyes were Polly's 
sole redeeming features, but they were 
worth a great deal to any one who under- 
stood them, for shining out of them was an 
honest and steadfast soul. 

“What air we to do, mother?” she said, 
puckering her brows with anxiety. _ 

“Oh, don’t you fret, Poll,” said Mrs. 
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“You'll get one or two pound for this ’airif ever you 
want to sell it.” 


Pinchin, “ for there ain’t the least sight of 
use in it. You open that drawer, my Poppy, 
and hand me a little flat parcel you'll find 
there.” 

This was not the drawer where Rose’s 
hair was still tenderly kept, but another, 
and Polly with a wisé face turned the key, 
drew the drawer ont, and took a flat paper 
parcel to her mother. 

“T ha’ kept this for a rainy day,” said 
Mrs. Pinchin. ‘You hang it up by these 
two bits o’ tapes opposite my bed, Polly. 
There, you'll see the tacks. I put them in 
handy one day when I had nothing better 
to do, and I know they’re measured right. 
Here, Poll, here’s something to hold on by in 
the dark times.” 

The little parcel was tenderly covered with 
tissue paper. Polly removed the paper and 
found a sqnare card bound with red ribbon, 
on the centre of whith the words were em- 
bossed in fanciful devices, with many queer 
squiggles and flourishes, “The Lord will 
provide.” 

She placed the card in the exact position 
her mother desired on the wall, and Mrs. 
Pinchin lay and gazed at it with a consider- 
able amount of relief spreading over her 
face. 

“Dear heart!” she exclaimed, after a long 
time, “ain't it mighty comfortin’—ain’t it a 
sort of a stout bit of rope to holdon to? The 
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Lord promises to pervide, and He's King o’ 
the earth and o’ the heaven as well. Don’t 
you fret, Polly ; we'll manage fine.” 

But the next day Polly, who had been 
rather impressed by her mother’s faith and 
by the words written on the white card, 
began to grumble again. 

“Mercy on us!” she exclaimed, “ what a 
muck these little ’uns make, and what air we 
to do to feed’em? All my sixpences must 
go, and Bobby’s shillin’s, and mother’s little 
purse as she has saved a pound in. Ain't it 
a pity? And I ’spect I'll have to give up 
nursing Peters’s baby, for how I am to tend 
him, and cook the food, and tidy the rooms 
arter mother’s sort of tidying, and mind 
that blessed child too, is more than I can 
tell. ’Tain’t that I ain’t willin’, but I ain’t 
got the legs nor the arms.” 

Polly, who was of a much more anxious 
disposition than her mother, was further 
irritated by the knowledge that several let- 
ters had arrived requesting Mrs. Pinchin to 
go to this lady’s house and the other lady’s 
house on certain days for autumn cleaning 
purposes. It went to Polly’s heart of hearts 
to have to write poor little illiterate letters, 
saying that “mother had a bad haccident, 
and would the ladies ’scuse her, for she 
couldn’t walk nohow.”’ 

The ladies who employed Mrs. Pinchin 
liked her very much, and when she happened 
to be in their houses, and they heard their 
cooks sound her praises, they now and then 
gave her an old dress, or desired her to be 
well supplied with broken victuals, but out 
of sight out of mind with these busy people. 
Whether Mrs. Pinchin was ill or well, the 
houses must be cleaned, the winter curtains 
shaken and put up, the warmth and comfort 
necessary for the cold season of the year 
must surround these mansions. 
woman must take Mrs. Pinchin’s place, and 
the poor charwoman, although no one meant 
to be unkind to her, was forgotten. 

It was nearly a month after the accident. 

Mrs. Pinchin had been moved from her 
bed to the old armchair in the kitchen. There, 
with her bad leg resting on another chair, 
she was able to superintend little Susan’s 
efforts at dusting and cleaning. 

Little Susan was only seven, but she was 
avery bright capable child, and with her 
mother at hand to superintend, Polly was 
able to go back to Peters’s baby, who was 
having a teething fit, and was more fractious 
than usual. It was most important now that 
Polly should earn that sixpence a week, 
and that good sustaining dinner which was 
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often almost her only meal during the twenty- 
four hours. Indeed, poor Polly had come to 
that pass that often, when no one was look- 
ing, she slipped a potato from her plate, or 
a broken bit of crust, into the pocket of her 
dress to feed a hungry little brother or sister 
on her return home. It was most important, 
too, that Bobby should run all the errands 
he could, and bring in every penny he could 
possibly scrape together. But, though the 
children were willing to work, it was beyond 
their power to pay the rent and provide food 
for six human beings. 

The Pinchins had almost come to the point 
of starvation, and Mrs. Pinchin sat on this 
dull afternoon in late October with her hands 
on her knees and her eyes fixed on the text, 
which had now been moved into the kitchen, 
while a queer, faint, doubtful spirit crept up 
and took firmer and firmer possession of her 
heart. 

“Oh, dear Lord, do purvide,” she kept 
murmuring. ‘Do something, Lord, jest 
something to show as youre there and hall 
alive like and true to your own gospel word. 
It isn’t as I doubt, but I am weak, and the 
pore children are that hungry.” 

“* What are all the bells ringing for? ’t’ain’t 
Sunday,” said Susy, standing by her mother’s 
side. 

“T dunno, lovey,” replied the widow. 
** Maybe Polly can tell us. What’s the bells 
ajingling and ajangling for, Polly ? Seems as 
if it war a sort of a festival like, for though 
I hardly keeps count o’ the days of the week 
lately, I know for certain as it ain’t the 
Sabbath.” 

“It’s harvest festival somewhere or 
t’other,” said Polly, with a snort. ‘“ Much 
harvest festivalling we are going todo. I 
am that pinched with hunger I can scarcely 
keep myself together. There, good-bye, 
mother ; it’s time I were off. I'll save all 
the dinner I can to give to Susy and Bobby 
when I come home.” 

It was during Polly’s absence on this after- 
noon, while the bells were still sounding their 
sweet notes abroad on the air, which was 
already cold and frosty, that a thought came 
to Mrs. Pinchin which gave a far keener pain 
than the pangs of hunger could possibly im- 

art. 
She remembered that golden fleece of lovely 
hair which lay tucked away in the top drawer 
of her bureau. She remembered what Mrs. 
Jones, the neighbour, had said about it. 

“You could get maybe from thirty shillings 
to two pounds for that ’air,” she had said. 

How angry Mrs. Pinchin had felt when 
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“‘ Here’s something to ho!d on by 
in the dark times.” 


Mrs. Jones had uttered these words. How 
emphatic was her reply. 

“JT wouldn’t sell Rose’s ’air for a hundred 
pounds.” 

But now the neighbour's words and her 
own answer kept flashing over and over and 
over again through her mind. They bothered 
her, these two little sentences. They made 
her so irritable that she almost slapped the 
poor baby when he came up to cuddle against 
her knee. 

She would forget the trouble soon, and turn 
over in her mind if there was anything left 
to pawn, anything at all which could bring in 
a shilling or two, anything which might be 
sold instead of the hair, which was to her a 
link with heaven. 

“No, no, I can’t do it,” she said aloud. 
“Tt ain’t to be ’spected. Anything but that 
—anything in all the wide world but that.” 

“ What is it, mother ?” asked Susy. 

“ Nothing, child ; nothing.” 

* You look so queer and white, mother.” 

“T ain’t not to say too well, child; but 
don’t you keep abotherin’ me. Go and sweep 
up under that chair; I see the dust lying there 
as thick as thick.” 

Susy obeyed, and the baby sat down to 
play with a broken horse. 

The sun went in and a fog began to come 
up, and the room grew dark and cold, for 
firing was a great deal too scarce to be used, 
except just to boil the kettle; and candles were 
not to be lighted on any terms, except when 
required to put the children to bed. Never- 


theless, as the night grew quite dark, and 
Polly did not come back as-early as usual, 
and the younger children kept on crying for 
their supper, and there was no supper to 
give them, Mrs. Pinchin, after sitting silent 
for the best part of an hour, suddenly spoke. 

“ Fetch me the box of matches, Susy,” she 
said. 

Susy, in some wonder and with a faint 
little renewal of hope, put them in her 
mother’s hand. 

“And the candlestick, my dear; what 
could I do with matches without a candle ?” 

Susy found the dip candle in the candle- 
stick, and the next moment it was shedding 
a sickly flame on the little scene. 

“ Now, Susy,” said the mother, “ you take 
this candlestick in your hand, and go as 
steady as old Time into my room, andopen the 
top drawer of the bureau. The top drawer, 
mind yer, at the right-hand side. Pull it 
right open, and put your hand far back, and 
you will find a little parcel tied with blue 
ribbon. You bring it right back to me, Susy ; 
and be quick, my gal.” 

Susy ran off, feeling very proud and im- 
portant. She returned in a few moments 
with the little parcel, which she laid on her 
mother’s knee. 

“May I look what’s in it?” she asked 
half timidly. 

Mrs. Pinchin’s thin hand had closed over 
the little paper parcel. For a moment she 
felt inclined to say ‘‘No” to the child’s re- 
quest. Then a sudden thought struck her. 
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“What's in this parcel, Susy,” she said, 
“ull do you good... It'll be a sight better to 
you nor a meal of bread-and-butter.” 

“Oh, mother, and I am that peckish ! ” 

“ You shall see what's in the parcel,” said 
Mrs. Pinchin. ‘ Here, set the candle where 
it'll shine on it. Bring baby along, and let 
him look, too ; it'll kind o’ dazzle you both. 
It’s ’eaven, that’s what it is.” 

“’Kaven!” said Susy, in a dazed voice. 
“Come along here, baby, and look at the 
pretty thing what mother has got.” 

The little child scrambled up from the 
floor, leaving his broken horse behind 
him. 

“Cake ?” he said eagerly. 

“No, no: not cake,” answered the mother. 
“A little bit of ‘eaven, and that’s better nor 
cake. Stand here, my two poppies, and I'll 
show yer.” 

She unfolded the paper, and spread out 
the glittering mass of hair on her knee. 
She expected a shout of delight to procced 
from the two pairs of lips; but, in an unde- 
fined way, they had both looked for some- 
thing different—baby, if not for cake, at 
least for bread and jam ; Susy for a rare bit 
of dress, which might be converted into 
money at the pawn-shop. It was only 
hair, and what did hair 
mean to the two hungry 
children ? 

Just then Polly burst 
into the room. She came 
eagerly up to the little 
group, and, peeping over 
the children’s shoulders, 
looked down at the mass 
of soft, rich, tumbled curls 
which lay on her mother’s 
knee. 

“My word,” she said 
emphatically ; “then Mrs. 
Jones wor right.” 

“What ‘bout Mrs. 
Jones?” asked the mother, 
clasping the hair to her 
bosom, and looking up de 
fiantly. 

“ Only as Rose’s hair ’ud 
fetch us in a good bit of 
money,” repeated Polly, — 
in the firm tones which 
her mother had almost 
learned to dread. “She spoke to me 
again to-day "bout it, and said ef poor 
Massy hadn’t died a year ago as we'd be 
sarten sure to get a good sum for it. 
What I say is this: it ought to be sold.” 



























“But Massy’s dead,” said Mrs. Pinchin, 


‘replacing the hair in its sheet of white paper 


with trembling fingers. “I forgot bout that. 
There ain’t no use in thinking of selling 
the ‘air now that Massy’s dead. You put it 
back in the drawer, Susy, my pet.” 

“No; don’t you do anything of the kind, 
Susy,” said Polly. ‘Now, mother, I didn’t 
think you'd talk so silly, as if Massy’s the 
only man as buy’d ‘air. Ain’t there heaps 
and heaps of other people as ’ud just give 
their eyes for ’air like that? For that 
matter, I believe I could run round to the 
Market and sell it off in double-quick time, 
and we'd all have a big supper—our fill, 
every one of us—our fill. You give me the 
‘air, mother. What is the good of it when 
no one sees it?” 

Polly stretched out her hand. 

Mrs. Pinchin shivered and drew back. 


CHAPTER HL. 


IT was the day after the harvest festival 
at St. Jude’s Church in the poor district 
which comprised Bethnal Green. 

The church had been very gay during the 
festival, fer Mr, Ross, the vicar, had many 
friends in West London who were thankful 

to send of their 

abundance tothis 

ST poor church at 
 \ such a time. The 
& huge loaves of 
. bread, the great 
vegetable mar- 
rows, the pump- 


me kins, the toma- 

_ toes, the beet- 

< roots, the apples, 
NY A the pears, the ba- 


nanas, the grapes 
which were piled 
up in every avail- 
able corner had 
made more than 
one hungry 


“ Mrs. Pinchin would have visions of the old times.’’ 
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child look at them with longing anticipation 
while the harvest festival itself was going 
on. The flowers were very beautiful, and 
the children loved them, as all East Lon- 
don children do, but they could not help 
turning eyes of special longing at the fruit 
and the vegetables, the bread, and even the 
cakes, which had been sent to the vicar to 
decorate his church in the first instance, and 
in the next to bring a little harvest-festival 
joy into the homes of the very poor of his 
flock. 

The services were now over, however. 
The choir-boys had done their best, and 
sung their heartiest. The vicar had preached 
his most cloquent sermon, and the bells had 
jangled out those wild, sweet notes which 
had so irritated poor little Polly Pinchin. 

On the morning of the day after the fes- 
tival the district visitors met in the church- 
room to arrange about the distribution of 
the fruit, vegetables, and flowers, and all 
eatables which had been used for decoration. 
The Vicar’s daughter, Mabel, who was a 
pretty, rosy-faced girl of nineteen, was par- 
ticularly glad to help on this occasion. Two 
or three of the district visitors had started off 
on their rounds with well-laden baskets, when 
it came to Mabel’s turn to have hers heaped. 

“Let me see your list of poor people,” 
said the lady who was at the head of the 
Ladies’ Committee. 

Mabel handed her a sheet of note-paper. 
Her quick, practised eye ran down the list 
of names in a moment. 

“ Pinchin,” she said suddenly ; “ Pinchin 
—is not that the name of that excellent 
charwoman whom I have met several times 
at your house, Mabel ?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Ray,” replied Mabel. 

“ But, my dear, these provisions are only 
meant for people who are really in want, 
and I happen to know that Mrs. Pinchin is 
very well off. I think I must strike my pen 
through her name. She is a capable and 
good manager, a thoroughly excellent woman, 
and I am sure she would be the very last 
herself to take these charity doles from her 
more suffering neighbours.” 

**But why do you think she is so well 
off?” said Mabel, a little persistently. “I 
haven’t seen her for some time. She has 
not been at our house at all this winter ; we 
have been obliged to get a horrid dirty 
creature of the name of Higgins in her 
place. I often meant to ask why she never 
came but always forgot it. It was ver 
wrong of me. I wish I could teach myself 
not to be so eareless,” 
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“Well, dear, your forgetfulness has done 
no harm in this case, for Mrs. Pinchin has 
done charring work for a friend of mine for 
many years. I happened. to want a very 
good charwoman a short time ago to polish 
and clean some valuable china, and made 
special inquiries about Mrs. Pinchin. I was 
then told that she had given up charring, 
having put by so much money that she was 
able to live without going out to work.” 

“JT wonder if that is true,” said Mabel, a 
little thoughtfully. “I know Mrs. Pinchin 
has a lot of children. Do you think it 
likely that she is able to put by a lot of 
money ?” 

“Qh, my dear, quite possible! It is 
amazing what that class of person manages 
to save.” 

“ Well, all the same,” said Mabel, who 
had a little dash of obstinacy about her, 
“T should like to take her some harvest 
thanksgiving things. You won't strike her 
name off the list, will you, Mrs. Ray ?” 

“You will have to speak to your father 
about it, Mabel. There he is, just coming 
into the room. Mrs. Pinchin’s is not an 
ordinary case. If the Vicar gives special 
permission I have not a word to say, but 
otherwise——” 

Mabel scarcely waited for good and prosy 
Mrs. Ray to finish her sentence. 

She skipped lightly to where the Vicar 
stood, and slipping her hand through his 
arm, and looking up with her bright smile 
into his face, she eagerly made her request. 

“Yes, yes,” he replied, in a half-abstracted 
voice, “‘ the Pinchins—of course, include the 
Pinchins, my dear.” 

Mabel flew back to Mrs. Ray. 

“It’s all right,” she said, ‘father wishes 
it. And now what shall I take? I think 
T’ll go to them first of all.” 

“You must make your own choice, Mabel. 
These are the things I should advise ina 
case like the present one—a few grapes and 
a bunch of bananas. Even children who are 
well off in that class never taste these things, 
whereas—” 

But Mabel again did not wait for the con- 
clusion of the sentence. She could carry a 
good-sized basket, and she made a very care- 
ful selection as she filled it. There was a 
misgiving in her heart which she could not 
quite account for—a feeling as if she had 
been to blame in not inquiring more par- 
ticu'arly after the poor woman who had 
always done her work so faithfully and well. 
So a four-pound loaf was placed in the bot- 
tom of the big basket, and a jar of butter 
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followed this, and then came carrots and 
turnips, and a little bag of flour, and a large 
cake, and, finally, the grapes and bananas, 
while a bunch of white chrysanthemums 
made the top of the basket look gay. 

“You'll never be able to carry that bas- 
ket, Mabel,” said a girl friend who stood 
near. 

Mabel lifted it from the floor with a smile 
and a groan. 

“No more I can,” she said ; “ but there’s 
Tommy Jenkins outside, and he'll do it for 
me for a couple of pence. Hallo, Tommy, 
do you want a job? Here youare. Now 
then, off we go.” 

In ten minutes’ time Mabel and Tommy, 
who could not help sighing under the weight 
of the heavy basket, reached the flat where 
Mrs. Pinchin lived. 

Mabel gave one of her little, firm, decided 
knocks on the door. 

There was a slight shuffling noise heard 
within. The fumbling of little fingers on 
the latch, and, the next moment, Mabel 
Ross found herself confronted by a very 
small, pale child, whose eyelids were red as 
if she had been crying, and whose little face 
had tear stains on it. 

Mabel said afterwards, 


“When I saw that child ereotyein 


I felt my heart go down 
with a flop. Talk of the 
Pinchins being well off and 
putting by money!” 

“You are one of the 
Pinchins,” she said aloud. 

“ Yes, ma’am, [am Susy 
Pinchin, ma’am,” said the 
small creature, dropping a 
curtsey; for her mother 
had taught her manners as 
well as cleanliness. 

“Ts your mother at 
home, little girl?” said 
Mabel. 

“ Ask the laidy to walk 
in, Susy,” said a thin voice 
from the other side of the 
room, and Mabel, Tommy, 
and the basket seemed sud- 
denly to fill the whole 
apartment. 

The baby scrambled to 
his feet and tottered to- 
wards the basket; Susy 
approached it on the other 
side. Tommy held it 
firmly in both hands, and 
looked from Susy to baby, 




















and from baby to Susy with an experience 
which made him inwardly mutter— 

“Them two young ‘uns are fine and 
peckish.” Aloud ke said—“’Ands off, you 
little uns. You touch nothink till the laidy 
says the word.” 

“Put the basket down, Tommy, and go,” 
said Mabel. 

She gave him twopence and he departed. 

Out of respect for Mabel Ross, Mrs. Pin- 
chin had managed to rise from her chair, and 
stood now supporting herself against the 
mantelpiece. 

“T have brought you some of our harvest 
festival,” began Mabel. ‘Of course you 
know me, don’t you, Mrs. Pinchin? You 
have often done work for mother, and we 
have missed you this autumn. Won't you 
sit down, please; you look as if you were 
quite ill.” 

“ Yes, miss, I has been but porely. Seta 
chair for the laidy, Susy, and mind yer man- 
ners. Weare much obleeged, miss, I am sure.” 

Mrs. Pinchin tried to keep her eyes from 
the big basket. She made a violent effort 
to speak in the subdued proper manner of a 
person who kept herself to herself, and was 
not going to wear her heart on her sleeve, 
as the expres- 
sion is. 

“We'd have 
sent to inquire 
for you sooner 


if we had 
known you 
were so_ ill,” 


continued Ma- 
bel, whose own 
sensations of 
discomfort and 
self-reproach 
were grow- 
ing and grow- 


“Ob, my Rosy! Let me kiss her golden hair.” _ 
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ing. “ Perhaps the children would like some 
grapes. ‘There are a few grapes, and bread, 
and cake, and things of that sort in the 
basket. What’s the matter, Mrs. Pinchin ; 
are you going to faint? How very very 
white you look !” 

“Give Susy—and haby—a little o’ the 
bread,” began Mrs, Pinchin in a feeble voice. 
“Tt ain't nothink, young laidy. The food 
ha’ come, but it is too late. No, I don’t go 
for to complain. The good Lord have per- 
vided in his own way, and I am—thankful. 
A bit of bread for Susy and pore baby. We 
ain’t had none too much food lately.” 

Mabel never knew how she attacked that 
basket, how she tore that loaf in two and 
broke off great junks and gave a piece to 
each of the starving children, and how she 
filled the kettle and set it on the fire to boil. 

The hungry children were laughing and 
talking already. The colour was filling their 
cheeks and the light of renewed hope and 
animation their eyes, but the dull look never 
left Mrs. Pinchin’s own face. 

“The Lord ha’ pervided,” she murmured, 
“and Tam awful obleeged, but I think I'll 
take the text down now, for I can’t quite 
abear to see it.” 

“ What text ?” asked Mabel. 

But the words had scarcely left her lips 
before there was a sound at the door which 
was pushed roughly and eagerly open, and a 
tall lanky girl bounded into the room. 





She noticed no stranger, and her high 
voice was shrill and piercing. 

“‘T can’t sell it, mother,” she said, and she 
suddenly tumbled out of its parcel of tissue 
paper Rose’s fleece of golden hair. It fell 
over her arm in long waves of colour and 
seemed to light up the dingy room. “Ican’t 
sell it,” repeated Polly. “They don’t want 
it in the Market ; they said they had no call 
for ’air there, so I’d better tramp round to 
the West Hend this afternoon. Ill get 
summit for it there, I make no doubt. Now, 
mother, what ere you crying for? Why, I 
thought as you were fretting afore to lose 
the ‘air, and now you ery so bitter when I 
bring it back.” 

“ Give it to me in my hands, Polly,” said 
Mrs. Pinchin. “Iam better. I am crying 
‘cause I am a whole sight better. The Lord 
ha’ pervided and the text can stay on the 
wall. Oh, my Rosy, my darling, my sweet! 
Let me kiss her golden ’air. Oh, my Rosy, 
my child.” 

This is the story. For of course from the 
day Mabel came to see the Pinchins the 
dark cloud of poverty was lifted. Mrs. Pin- 
chin soon got well and returned to her work 
as the best charwoman in Bethnal Green. 
Polly got a better place and higher wages. 
Susy and the baby were no longer- hungry, 
and Rose’s golden fleece of hair still re- 
mained as a bit of heaven itself in the cld 
bureau, and in her mother’s heart. 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By A. 8. MACDUFF. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘’T'was God who made some bushes.” 
Lesson; Matt. v. 1—12. 


Text: “It was sown .. . it is raised.”—1 Cor. xv. 42. 


THE HYACINTH. 


WAS just a little bulb, a dry, 
ugly, yellow thing. My first 
remembrance is of being kept 
in a bag with a lot of other 
bulbs of about my own size. 
Then, next, I was put under 
ground ; I supposed because 

I was so dry and worthless. What was the 

use of my being kept in sight? But, dear 





me! how dark it was; how dull and sad- 
I had not thought it very cheerful in the 
bag in which I had lain in a potting-shed ; 
but there at least I had companionship. 
When I felt the cold earth above and around 
me, I was sure I must die. Yes, life seemed 
over. I should never see the sunshine or 
the blue sky any more. I gave myself up 
to utter despair. But one day a fresh thing 
seemed to come into my mind. I said to 
myself, “I will see if I can pierce this en- 
cumbering crust. I will see if I cannot 
escape from my prison.” And as the days 
passed on, it seemed almost as if something 
were calling me upward and _ upward. 
Months went by, and at last, one early 
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spring morning, I found myself in the fresh 
bright air. I could hardly believe it. But 
not only that. Far more. Not only was I 
above the ground, but I was not myself. I 
had put on such a wonderful dress of green 
that I could not help admiring it, and won- 
dering how I had come by it. But my sur- 
prise was not at an end. Before I had 
become accustomed to my green garment, I 
found myself robed in white, so pure and 
delicate, thaf I almost feared I should be 
soiled by the rains that fell or the dust that 
blew. 

And now I had a fresh experience. One 
morning the master of the garden came out 
and stopped by the border in which I grew. 
He looked at me and then at some of my 
companions who were clothed in gorgeous 
pink and purple; then back at me. At 
last he stooped, and with a trowel he 
held in his hand dug me right out of the 
ground. He turned to the gardener who 
was standing by and said— 

“Here, Thomas, put this hyacinth in a 
pot for me, cover it nicely with moss, and 
put it on the hall table beside my hat.” 

The master’s wishes were soon carried 
out ; and before long, I found myself trans- 
ferred to a red pot whose unsightliness was 
hidden by beautiful leafy moss. Thomas 
left me as he had been directed, muttering 
as he did so, “It do show her off! But 
what be Parson after now ?” 

I had not long to wonder: for soon I was 
tucked under his arm and carried off, I 
knew not whither. There seemed a number 
of people in the roads, and bells rang louder 
and louder as we went along. At last we 
reached a church, and the master placed me 
on a table in a small room, while he changed 
his dark dress for one as white as my own. 

Then he took me in his hand, and mount- 
ing the pulpit stair placed me by his side on 
a velvet cushion. Everything was very 
quiet while he knelt for some minutes with 
his head bowed between his hands: and in 
this pause, I took the opportunity of looking 
round me. 

The first thing I noticed was that I was 
not alone, for everywhere, on window-ledges 
and gasaliers, font and communion table, 
were members of the floral family ; from the 
humble primrose to the arum lily. But 
though the church was filled with flowers, I 
was the only one on the pulpit, and while I 
was a growing plant, all the rest were cut 
flowers. 

I have said the church was filled with 
jlowers ; but I should have said, too, it was 


filled with childven, whose bright faces looked 
as like blossoms as anything could. 

But by the time I had noticed all this, the 
Parson, as Thomas called him, was standing 
up and reading from a book. I don’t know 
what the rest of it was, but it began— 

“Easter flowers are blooming bright,” and 
after that, the children stood up and sang 
with all their might. 

Presently Parson began to speak again. I 
did not understand it quite, but I know he 
said, “ Do one of you little girls remember a 
text in the Song of Solomon which speaks of 
the spring flowers ?” 

There was a long pause. 

“ Well,” he said, “then I will tell you 
where it is, and you shall read it.” 

And presently a wee maiden piped out, 

“The flowers appear on the earth.” 

“We can see they have appeared, can’t 
we?” he went on, “when we look at our 
Easter decorations? Now I want you to 
read me a verse in the New Testament. 
Turn to the 15th of 1 Cor. verse 44. 

**]t is sown anatural body. Itis raised 
a spiritual body.’ 

“But neither of these is the real text of 
my sermon ; and if I asked you, I am sure 
you could not find it; for it is not in the 
Bible, but is taken out of God’s other bright 
book of nature. It is this little white hya- 
cinth I have brought up to the pulpit that it 
may be text and preacher in one. If it could 
speak, I should ask it to preach its own ser- 
mon or to tell its own story ; but as it can’t 
I must do so for it. First of all, just look 
at it. Did you ever see anything more 
lovely in its way? Look at these waxy 
bells ; see how dazzlingly white they are, 
and how their green leaves set off their 
beauty. 

“T am sure none of you little girls, when 
you went out to a party, ever had such a 
robe. I am sure no princess ever had a 
fairer one. 

“Now where has it found its beauty ? 
How has it attained it? Can any of you 
tell me what has happened to it these few 
months ? 

“JT must answer for you, mustI? Well, 
it has been buried in my garden. Yes, for 
months on months it has been under the 
ground. Last December we made a little 
grave for it, and we laid it there away from 
the light and sunshine, and covered it up. 
Do you think it was like what it is now ? 
No. It was dry, and hard, and unsightly, 
to all appearance worthless. 

“Now, suppose instead of doing what we 
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did, we had put that bulb on the drawing- 
room table in the sunshine ; or suppose we 
had put it into a beautiful satin-lined box ; 
or suppose we had made a nest of cotton 
wool for it; what would have happened ? 
Why it would have been a dry bulb still. 

“So, if you want an unsightly root to be- 
come a beautiful flower, what must you do ? 
You must bury it. You must lay it in the 
wholesome earth. Unless you do so it will 
never live its best life. You might keep it 
a hundred years above ground and it would 
never be more thana bulb. Some seeds the 
old Egyptians put carefully away in great 
buildings thousands of years ago were found 
in our own century. But in all those thou- 
sands of years they never were anything but 
seeds. How was that? Because they had 
not been buried. But a gentleman planted 
them in the ground, and though they were 
so very old, they sprang up into life and 
loveliness. 

“There is a Bible verse, in that same 
chapter you have already read from, which 
tells much the same thing. ‘That which 
thou sowest is not quickened except it die.’ 

“But St. Paul, when he wrote that, was 
not thinking so much of the seeds and bulbs 
as he was of human flowers. For if you 
look a few verses farther on, you will find 
he says, ‘ So also is the resurrection of the 
dead.’ 

“ All round this church is a beautiful ‘God’s 
garden,’ in which His human flowers are 
waiting for their spring; many dear chil- 
dren amongst them. And the lesson this 
white hyacinth teaches us is, that before 
they reach their sweetest, best life, they, too, 
must rest awhile beneath the grass and 
daisies ; they, too, must fall into the ground 
and, as it seems to us, die. And then, one 
day, we don’t know when, God will come 
to them, like the April sunshine to the 
hyacinth, and will call to them in the words 
of a verse you have read, ‘Lo, the winter is 
past, the rain is over and gone, the flowers 
appear on the earth, and the time of the 
singing of birds is come. Rise up.’ 

“And when they answer to His call, they 
will be as much more lovely than they were 
when we laid them there, than the blossom 
is lovelier than the bulb from which it 
sprang. 

“There is another thing I should like to 
say about our little flower. 

“ Did it just fall haphazard into my garden 
and grow up by chance? Not at all. The 
gardener planted it just at the right time 
and just in the right way. He knew every- 
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thing about it. And though the poor wee 
root had no idea of it, he could tell when it 
would come up, not a bulb, but a flower. 
He knew what its resurrection body would 
be like. He knew it would be robed like a 
bride this Easter Sunday. 

** And God settles, too, when it is best for 
us to fall into the ground and die. He, who 
is the Great Gardener, plans the time when 
we shall be buried like the bulb. 

“More than that, He knows the day on 
which we shall rise like the hyacinth, and 
put on our resurrection dress. We cannot 
fancy what we shall be like, but He knov-s 
when He lays us to rest under the green 
turf. And so, though when we gather 
round those graves in our churchyard we 
may grieve to think of those who are hidden 
from our sight, God does not grieve for 
them; for He thinks of the resurrection 
spring, when the natural body which He 
sowed shall become a spiritual body, and 
the corruptible an incorruptible. 

“After Christ died He was buried in a 
garden, in which was a sepulchre or grave. 
Our churchyards are also gardens, but 
gardens in which are not one but many 
graves. 

* But then there will be gardens in which 
are no sepulchres, but only God’s own sweet 
flowers which have risen from the earth and 
become immortal. 

“Now let us sing Hymn 120, second, 
sixth, and seventh verses. 


‘** The spring-time breaks all round about, waking from 
winter's night ; 
Thy name, Lord, be adored. 
The sunshine, like God’s love, pours down in floods of 
golden light, 
Glory to the Lord! 


‘ Oh to awake from death’s short sleep, like the flowers 
from their wintry grave ; 
Thy name, Lord, be adored. 
And to rise all glorious in the day when Christ shall 
come to save, 
Glory to the Lord! 


‘ Oh to dwell in that happy land where the heart cannot 
choose but sing ; 
Thy name, Lord be adored. 
And where the life of the blessed ones is a beautiful 
endless spring, 
Glory to the Lord! 


SALLELUIA. AmEN.’” 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn : “ Sweet night, still night.” 
Lesson: Matt. xviii. 23—35. 


Text: “‘ Who hath despised the day of small things?”— 
Zech. iv. 10. 


THE VIOLET. 


I AM a little violet. My native home was 
under the shadow of an oak, whose branches 
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sheltered me from the spring and summer 
suns. I delighted in my home, and the 
ripple of the brook by my side, and the 
notes of the birds as they sang to their 
mates, or answered each other from either 
end of the wood. But yet I was not wholly 
content. Near by there grew great clumps 
of primroses, and their flowers showed up 
bravely from their setting of firm leaves ; 
every one could see their beauty, and every 
one did see it. We came out together just 
about the same time of year, and alike we 
drank in the air and sunshine. But my 
blossoms were lost in my shadowy cushion, 
and theirs were open to the sight of every 
passer-by. They were praised and admired, 
while I was not so much as looked at. But 
it was not only that I longed for praise. It 
seemed as though I was no use in the world 
at all. I could not sing like the birds, or 
shine like the sun, or give shade like the 
elm. For what could I have been made ? 

One summer day there came to our wood 
a party of merry children, with baskets in 
their hands, in which were wild flowers of 
every hue—flaunting yellow iris, dainty 
wood anemone, ragged-robin, foxglove bells, 
and ferns that dipped in my stream. 

“ Ah!” cried they, “there are some lovely 
primroses. Just the thing we wanted!” 
And soon a mass of delicate blossoms was 
added to their store. ‘It is just as usual,” 
I whispered to myself. 

But at that moment a light-footed child 
sprang across the brook, and with gentle 
touch pushed my leaves aside, and said: 
“Here is the best of all, some dear little 
violets. Exactly what I wanted—something 
sweet.” And in a moment I found myself 
in a little damp hand, that soon transferred 
me amongst my fellows in the basket. 
Before long I had a fresh experience. I was 
tied up with some primroses and anemones, 
and laid on some moss ina basket. Then 
everything became very dark and strange, 
very different to the whispering leaves and 
the cooing of the wood-pigeons. At last I 
felt the light of day once more, though it 
seemed dimmer even than in my dim forest. 
I was laid beside my fellows on a table. 
Presently a bright-faced lady took me up, 
and said: “Ah! this is the only bunch 
that has sweet-scented violets in it: I must 
give this to Nelly, because she is in such pain.” 
Then I found myself laid on something cool 
and white, beside a pale face that looked 
very different to the children’s faces in the 
wood, though it was a child’s face all the 
same. A sorrowful moaning sound came as 
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I lay there, like the sighing of the winds 
familiar to me in the trees in an autumn 
night—a sound I had never heard before. 
The child flung her hand out, and as she did 
so it fell upon me, and she suddenly bent 
her head over the bunch of flowers. “Oh! 
you sweet thing!” she said ; and, taking me 
up, she pressed me to her lips again and 
again. And all that afternoon, whenever the 
strange moaning sounds began, the lady who 
was near said: “ Have another whiff at your 
violets, Nelly, and see if it will do you good.” 
And always, as she laid me against her face, 
a quiet fell upon her, till at last she closed 
her eyes, as the daisies do, and lay quite 
still, Presently some gentlemen came. The 
lady raised her finger, and pointed to the 
child and to me. Whispering as low as 
the leaves do on a spring morning, she said : 
“See, we have got a new nurse, that has 
done her part better than any one of us. 
The child forgot her pain whenever she 
smelt the scent of the violet. If that little 
flower has done nothing else, it has fulfilled 
its work in the world.” And one of the 
gentlemen answered, though I did not know 
what he meant: “Then it may sing its 
Nune Dimittis, as I would do if I could say 
the like.” And I knew that, though I was 
neither great as the oak-tree, nor bright 
like the sun-flower, nor graceful like the 
lily, I had been of use in my own little 
way. 

I am a very old violet now, and have been 
lying for ten years and more in a book that 
belongs to the pale-faced child I helped in 
bearing her pain. We are both in the 
hospital at present, and she often shows me, 
faded as I am, to other children, and tells 
them the story of that spring afternoon when 
I soothed her to sleep. 

I may only close by adding the beautiful 
words of Him who made me. I take com- 
fort from them for myself : 

“ Take heed that ye despise not one of these 
little ones” (Matt. xviii. 10). 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Glad children offerings bringing.’” 
Lesson: Mark iv. 1—9. 


Text: ‘The savour of your sweet odours.’’—Lev. xxvi. 81. 
‘A little one shall become a thousand.”’—TIsaiab lx. 22. | 


THE THYME. 


Sap the thyme on the sward: ‘“ What a 
life I have of it! The gardener does not 
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care for me as he does for the geraniums in 
the plots. He even says, when he cuts me 
with his sharp scythe, that he wishes I was 
anywhere ; and he actually told his friend I 
spoiled his lawn, and made it a disgrace ! 
But, one day, a gentleman and a little boy 
I had not seen before, came out of the great 
house near by, and, as the child’s light foot- 
steps pressed me, the gentleman called out : 
‘Ah! there must be some wild thyme here, 
and you must have trodden on it. Yes, 
there it is, just under your feet. Do you 
not feel its fragrance? Stoop, and pick 
father a bit, for he loves it.’ 

“ And the child stooped and gathered one 
of my sprays, and laid it in his father’s 
hand. 

«To you know it was because you trod 
on that plant it gave forth its odour ?’ said 
the father. ‘Every time you pass here try 
and remember to bring me a bit of thyme, 
and I will tell youwhy. When I was a boy, 
I was walking by my mother, and she said 
to me, as I have to you: Do you not feel 
the scent of thyme beneath your feet ? 
When you are older, be as brave as that 
little plant, which gives forth fragrance 
when crushed beneath our feet. There is 
nothing like a scent, my child, to preserve a 
memory.” 

The years went on. Whenever the boy 
passed by, he gathered one of the blossoms 
and took it to his father. At last there 
came a day when he was no longer a child, 
but a stalwart youth. As usual, he plucked 
one of the fragrant flowers; but, instead of 
taking it to his father, he placed it between 
the leaves of his pocket-book, and carried it 
with him to an alien land amongst strange 
scenes and unfamiliar faces. 


The place is no longer a quiet garden in 
quiet England, but a vast plain, a blaze of 
Eastern sunshine, a gleam of weapons, a 
roar of artillery, a flight of bullets. In the 
hottest of the fray was a young, fair youth, 
unknown to us, borne down by mighty odds. 
He will not turn and flee, but casts an 
appealing glance to Heaven, and struggles 
manfully against his fate. 

But at a little distance a human eye 
descries his peril. A man, somewhat older 
than he, sees that life hangs in the balance, 
and holds hurried counsel with himself. 
Before him, in one moment, rushes the 
thought of home, and love, and joy, and 
friends ; in one moment, too, the picture of 
a green lawn, coloured by a patch of purple 
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thyme. “The foot of death,” he says to 
himself, “may press me; but shall I not 
obey the summons of my little monitor, and 
give, if I can give no more, the fragrance of 
help and sympathy, and perhaps deliver- 
ance?” He plucks from his breast a flower, 
presses it to his lips, thrusts it back again, 
and, with a hurried prayer to Heaven, rushes 
to the rescue. In another moment a short 
sword would have ended his friend’s life, but 
he parried the blow, and accomplished his 
purpose, though himself falling to the ground 
mortally wounded, the penalty of his heroic 
deed. 


There is no twilight in the East, and the 
darkness at once falls, and compels an end 
to the deadly strife. Soon a strange hush 
prevails where so lately there has been the 
shout and strain of foemen. 

So soon as the rescued youth sheathed his 
sword, his first impulse was to inquire as to 
the fate of his deliverer. He found he had 
been carried on a stretcher to the nearest 
tent, and on withdrawing the curtain saw 
him laid on a poor couch, in pain, and 
apparently breathing his last. As he stood 
in tears by the side of the pallet, he clasped 
the dying man’s hands, and gently pressed 
them. The latter had only strength to give 
a smile, and to attempt reaching something 
in his pocket, which the other helped him to 
take out. He then closed his eyes, with the 
words, “ Take it home.” 


For weary days and months and years 
the sense of a blank that nothing could fill 
haunted the life of a white-haired man in an 
English country house. For weary days 
and months and years a vision abides with 
him and will not leave. He feels he is not 
only deprived of a son, but of an object in 
life. At length, in his despair, he bethought 
himself of one which would call out his 
sympathies, and might, as time went on, 
help to fill the great void. From a work- 
house in the neighbouring town he selected 
a beautiful child, who seemed likely to bring 
a bit of sunshine into his darkened days. 
And, sure enough, as years passed by, the 
little fellow so well fulfilled his hopes as 
to earn the name of “Sunbeam.” More 
remarkable still, he grew up with a strange 
resemblance to the lost son. Many a merry 
moment they had, as Sunbeam clambered 
on his knees, or coaxed him to long-forgotten 
games in the old hall, or well-remembered 
tales in the fading light. And yet the mer- 
riest hours were often dashed with tears. 
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Not often at other times, but always on 
a well-remembered birthday, the old man 
would unlock the drawer of his desk, and, 
taking from it a worn pocket-book, would 
show Sunbeam, pressed between its leaves, 
a spray of thyme, whose purple is deepened 
by a redder dye. 

“Think of my boy,” he would say, “who 
learnt a lesson of bravery from that little 
flower, which gives forth fragrance when 
crushed beneath our feet. Neither it nor 
he has lived in vain !” 

Besides the child, there is another com- 
forter who is always welcomed to that 
shadowed dwelling. It is a tall, fair-haired 
officer, who, on account of severe and honour- 
able wounds, has been obliged to retire from 
the army, and has taken a cottage close by. 
Perhaps you may guess we have seen him 
before in a different part of the world. 
Scarce a winter evening passes but he is to 
be seen seated by the large arm-chair drawn 
to the fire, or a summer day but he forms 
one of a trio pacing up and down between 
the tall yew hedges. 

But, at length, fireside evenings and sum- 
mer walks are at end, and long days are 
passed in an old-fashioned bedroom up-stairs, 
whose windows face the west. For a fort- 
night past the young officer and the child 
have sat, as they are doing now at sunset 
time, beside their old friend’s couch. 

He seems more wishful to talk than he 
has done for many a day, and notes the 
beauty of the sky and the colouring of the 
hills, and recalls past memories he has not 


‘dared to touch upon since his great sorrow. 


At length, after a pause, he says, holding 
a hand of each, and with the happy idea of 
reunion with his lost one—a thought that 
often comes at the last moment : 

“T shall tell him all you have been to me 
these many years.” 

And, not waiting for an answer, but draw- 
ing something from under his pillow, he 
held it towards the child as he whispered: 
“See, Sunbeam, dear, you will keep this 
carefully, as I have done, though it is but a 
worn old pocket-book. And, Arthur,” turn- 
ing to the officer by his side, “I can trust 
you in two things: never to forget this child, 
who has been so much to me; and never to 
let him forget this story. This is the sacred 
day we always looked at my boy’s flower. 
Let me see it once more.” 

He took the relic in his trembling clasp, 
gazed at it, pressed it to his lips, and then, 
still holding it, let his arm fall wearily on 
the counterpane. 


The sun sank suddenly behind the hills, 
but one parting gleam touched the blossoms 
and turned them crimson. Then the officer 
reverently took the book from the hand 
which clasped it, and laid it in the boy’s; 
and, drawing him towards him, he said : 

“That tiny spray of thyme has helped to 
mould two brave lives, and to cheer two 
brave deaths. /Ve shall need its lessons more 
than ever, Sunny, my child. God grant we 
learn them well |” 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘Oh, who will show me Jesus Christ?” 
Lesson: Matt. xi. 25—30, 


Text: “‘ Upon the top of the mountains.”—Psalm Ixxii. 16. 
* And that fadeth not away.”—1 Peter v. 4. 


THE TRYLLIS. 


My home was amongst the great moun- 
tains. The snows fell thick upon me in the 
winter, and the chill winds blew around. ‘But 
I love the free air of my native hills. I care 
not for cold or snow ; they never freeze me. 
The only thing I did regret was that I was 
not a bright flower like the pink rhododen- 
dron, or the blue gentian, or like the velvety 
edelweiss that grew near me. I should have 
thought that no beautiful things could live 
up there near the snows, had I not seen 
brilliant colours within a few inches of where 
I was. 

In the late autumn some travellers passed 
by, and, looking on me, one of them said :— 
“Oh, I must have this; see, it is an ever- 
lasting.” And before I knew where I was, I 
was popped into a tin-box amongst some other 
blossoms. This box was opened occasion- 
ally, to put in what were called “fresh spe- 
cimens.” But, excepting this, I never saw 
the light of day for months.* 

When at last I was taken out of my airless 
prison, in a far-away land of which I had 
often heard, I found that it was winter time, 
and the snow was on the ground. I loved 
the sight of it, for on my dear mountains 
the snow often fell and kept us warm through 
the chilly days. My flower companions who 
had been as passive and resigned as myself 
to their discomforts, were also apparently 
liberated one by one. But, alas! in their 
case, it was only a brief moment of freedom 


* It may be well to say, that the writer is ignorant of the 
precise botanical name; but the flower, as described, was 
gathered by her on a leisure autumn journey across the St. 
Gothard pass; and, for what reason she knows not, it was 
called Tryllis. ‘The likeness to a common thistle is unmis- 
takable, and a lengthened time of kceping established its claim 
to an immortelle, 
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—for they were put between large sheets of 
per and then crushed, as it seemed to me, 
y a weight sufficient to press the very life 
out of them ; and I wondered if this were to 
be my fate. But instead, the person who 
had gathered me took some grasses from the 
mantel-piece, and, placing them by my side, 
wound a blue ribbon round our stems, and 
suspended a card from it on which was some 
writing. Before long I found myself in 
altogether new surroundings. I was in the 
hands of a fair-haired child who was bending 
over a drawing-room sofa, on which reclined 
a lady who was as like herself as the rosebud 
is to the rose. They each had eyes as blue 
as the Alpine gentian, and hair like the gold 
of the birch in the late October. 

** Mother,” said the child, ‘‘ only see what 
has come for you. And here is some writing 
on this pretty card. Shall I read it to 
you ?” 

“Yes, darling,” said the mother. 

And this is what she read—strange to say, 
it is all about me :— 

“A thistle which does not fade. To re- 
mind you that when summer blossoms die, 
God gives us winter flowers which are ever- 
lasting. The sheltered flowers of the garden 
and the greenhouse fade in their beauty, but 
the flower which has grown among the tem- 
pests and snowstorms endures. Has it any 
message for you ?” 

I did not know what all this meant when 
the child’s voice read it; and I could not 
think why a smile broke out on the face that 
lay on the pillow, like sunshine upon my 
mountain-peaks. I was put on a table close 
by, and the lady constantly looked at me, 
then at the pencilled lines, and then gave 
the same bright smile. 

Next day a basket came, filled with all 
kinds of wonderful blossoms I had never 
imagined in my wildest dreams: velvet 
things they called gloxinias, roses that were 
like the bloom on the child’s cheek, fairy 
greeneries they spoke of as maidenhair ferns. 

“Ah!” I thought to myself, “my day is 
past. I shall be thrown away to make room 
for all this beauty and colour.” 

But, to my surprise, the gay blossoms 
were placed on the mantel-shelf, and I kept 
my place alone on the table by the couch. 
Nor was my astonishment over. A few days 
passed, and when I looked at my bright 
neighbours I found a change had come 
over them. The gloxinias had shrivelled 
and drooped, the roses had turned yellow, 
the maidenhair had lost its airy grace, and, 
before evening came, some one said :— 
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“Those flowers are withered ; they must be 
thrown away.” 

Then at length I no longer minded being 
dull in colouring and coarse in texture, for 
I knew that I was an everlasting flower. 


I held my place on the little table for 
long months —till the spring-time came. 
Then an alteration somehow passed over the 
room; it was shadowed and darkened de- 
spite of the May sunshine that glowed with- 
out. White blossoms had, in some strange 
way and for some peculiar purpose, been 
placed all around, and filled the air with 
their delicate fragrance. But amongst them 
all I was not neglected, for a voice whispered 
beside me: “We must, for a little at least, 
give it the place of honour on the coffin ; for 
she loved it so well, and used to tell it had 
taught her many a lesson. One was, ‘If 
the flowers even are immortal, what must 
our spirits be ?’ so she often said. Another, 
taken from the barbed little spikes that sur- 
rounded the globe of the thistle. She had 
undergone many trials, and she loved to 
think of the sharp spikes of affliction sur- 
rounding deathless flowers, shielding them 
and helping them to do battle with worse 
than Alpine storms.” 

I was thus glad I was an _ everlasting 
flower gathered on the high, cold mountains, 
when I found that I had had lessons to teach 
that the brighter flowers could not have 
given. I was even reconciled to the thought, 
which had cost me much pain at first, of 
leaving my beautiful home with its blue 
skies, and clear air, and pearly dews, and 
glorious peaks of eternal snow; for I see I 
had lowly work to do in another way. I 
have been of some little use to others, and 
this makes me happy. I heard the dear 
little girl, now my owner, read aloud these 
two verses together from what was called, 
“My Alpine Text Book;” they almost 
seemed to speak of me—my past and my 
present :—“ How beautiful upon the moun- 
tains.” ‘The mountains shall bring peace 
to the people, and the little hills, by right- 
eousness.” It was perhaps vain in me, but I 
almost thought, in closing the book, she 
looked up to where I was, in my old place 
on the mantel-piece, witha tear and a smile. 
What, I think, I liked better still, because of 
the best part of my name (everlasting flower), 
was when she read from the same tiny 
volume next day—they were the two verses 
placed at the head of this paper :— Upon 
the tup of the mountains.” “ And that FADETH 
NOT AWAY.” 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—IOME NOTES. 
THE ROYAL BETROTHAL. 


may) TE satisfaction with which the announce- 
ment of the Duke of York’s betrothal 
has been received shows how strong a 
hold the Princess May has taken upon 
the affection and sympathy of the peo- 
ple. Without any definite knowledge, which from 
the very nature of the case is impossible, the nation 
at large has received the impression that the Prin- 
cess has a character that will adorn the throne, and 
the virtues and the principles that will fit her to be 
the wife of their future King. They are glad that 
fortune has thus in some degree atoned for the cruel 
blow which it inflicted, and that the desolation of 
bereavement is not to cloud for all time the bright- 
ness and the joy of a young life. They share the 
happiness of the Princess now as they shared her 
sorrow then. The brightness indeed is not untouched 
by shadow. The tie that binds together the be- 
trothed has at least one of its strands woven out of a 
common sorrow. Their love has grown out of a 
grave. But this very fact may make their union the 
truer and closer, if it has taught them that rank, 
however exalted, cannot shield them from the perils 
and the sorrows that menace the palace as well as 
the cottage, and that in the troubles which will come 
te them as they come to all of us, the one sure con- 
solation on earth is to be found in a tenderness and 
affection that time cannot touch or death itself 
destroy. 





THE APPOINTMENT OF MAGISTRATES. 


In the controversy that has arisen concerning the 
appointment of our magistrates in town and country 
there has been a tendency on both sides to obscure 
the real point at issue. Those who defend the exist- 
ing method of appointment urge that hitherto the 
magistrates have done their duty well, and insist 
that there is no reasonable foundation for any com- 
plaint against them. Their opponents, on the other 
hand, point to the immense preponderance of one 
political party, and demand that the balance should 
be redressed. But the real cause which in our view 
makes change desirable, is social rather than political. 
The essential thing is not that parties but that classes 
should be fairly represented on the Bench. Until 
this has been done, dissatisfaction and suspicion will 
not cease. At the present time, large numbers of 
the people feel that the magistrates are not likely to 
do them justice, especially in cases where certain 
interests are at stake. Such an impression may be 
baseless ; but even granting it to be so, for the sake 
of justice itself, the impression should at all costs be 
removed. If our magistrates are even suspected of 
partiality, for practical purposes they are useless. It 
is essential not only that they should be just, but 
that their justice should be universally acknow- 


ledged ; and this is very far from being the case at 
the present moment. The only security for the con- 
tinued success and efficiency of our magisterial 
system is that it should be made thoroughly repre- 
sentative, and that men of all ranks in the socia] 
scale who have sense and character should find a 
place there. The alleged difficulty of finding suit- 
able men among the working-classes a little careful 
inquiry will effectually dispel. 


DIRECTORS AND THEIR DUTIES. 


More than one trial during the last few weeks has 
furnished very alarming evidence of the very slight 
sense of personal responsibility that is felt by a large 
number of people who accept positions of responsi- 
bility and trust. As the law now stands, there is 
indeed no remedy against the director of a company 
who neglects the duties which he is paid to perform, 
and in the present state of public business there is 
but scanty prospect of getting the law amended. 
For that very reason it is all the more incumbent 
upon men of honour and integrity to see that they 
do not by their indolence or laxity leave an open 
door to roguery and crime. Equally binding is the 
obligation upon those who allow their names to be 
used to attract the public, to satisfy themselves by 
the most rigorous investigation that they are not 
serving as decoys to draw ignorant victims into the 
net of knaves and thieves. The fact that they derive 
no personal profit or advantage in no way lessens 
their responsibility. If they allow others to shelter 
themselves behind their names and to cover reckless 
speculation or deliberate fraud by their aid, they are 
morally guilty for the ruin and misery that inevit- 
ably follow. In all such cases the rule is plain and 
simple. No honourable man should accept official 
fees without doing official work. And no man who 
values his character and knows that he is honoured 
and trusted by those around him, will accept any 
position which involves responsibility without con- 
trol, or will pledge his personal credit in default of 
personal knowledge. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE WORLD’S FAIR AT CHICAGO. 


The colossal scale upon which the exhibition at 
Chicago has been organized will distinguish it asa 
memorable event in American history. The new 
world has challenged the old, and has not come off 
second best. It is a visible demonstration of human 
progress in art, science, and commerce. Those who 
can compare its treasures with those of the first great 
Exhibition of 1851 must be amazed and almost awed 
by the advance that has been made in only a little 
more than forty years. The miraculous has become 
the commonplace; the marvels of that generation 
are the necessities of ours. But the anticipations of 
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those who saw Sir Joseph Paxton’s building rise 
have been rudely shattered by experience. They 
believed that the beginning of a new age had come 
in which men would forget the feuds of the past 
and would for ever sheath the sword. We have 
learned by the long series of wars that followed 1851, 
that national rivalry in the arts of peace is no security 


against fierce and sanguinary conflict, and that the - 


passions of our race are left unchanged by influences 
such as these. 


THE MILITARY BURDEN OF GERMANY. 

The decisive majority by which the Army Bills 
have been rejected in the German Parliament is a 
sign of coming trouble, and the statesmen of the 
Empire may well look with anxiety to the future. 
There can be little doubt that the strong feeling 
against Prussian supremacy which was active for 
several years after the great war of 1870, has revived 
with new strength, and that the States of Southern 
Germany are once more chafing against the iron 
fetters by which the unity of the Empire has been 
maintained. But the present discontent is not merely 
political. It springs froma deeper source. Through- 
out Germany men are beginning to ask themselves 
how much longer they can endure the intolerable 
burden laid upon them by their military system, with 
its constant drain of taxation and its compulsory 
service, which claims some of the best years of a 
young man’s life. No wonder then that an attempt 
to add to the existing load should have led to an 
immediate and a resolute revolt. But for the atti- 
tude and position of France it is conceivable that 
Germany might endeavour to lessen the force of men 
which she keeps under arms; but a glance at the 
West destroys all such dreams. For there she sees 
her neighbour and rival growing in military strength 
year by year, her whole line of frontier fortified, and 
her cavalry now developed into the finest force in 
Europe, and knows only too well that France is still 
eager to regain the lost territory and to wipe out the 
record of her terrible defeat. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM IN FRANOE. 


In spite of the Pope’s utterances the attitude of 
Roman Catholics in France towards the Republic is 
still for the most part one of suspicion and doubt. 
They are indeed, as the Spectator has recently pointed 
out, divided into two hostile camps. At the head of 
one stands De Mun, the Christian Socialist ; at the 
head of the other, Piou, the Roman Catholic Con- 
servative. The first cares supremely for his Church; 
the second, unconsciously perhaps, is concerned first 
and foremost for his party. De Mun, like Lamen- 
nais, hears the voice of God in the people. His 
policy for the Church would be that it should preach 
a new social gospel, that it should place itself at the 
head of great popular movements, that it should 
stand out as the champion of the poor against the 
rich. His antagonist, on the other hand, regards 
Socialism in all its forms and phases as the incar- 
nation of evil, and identifies it with Radicalism. To 
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him an alliance between democracy and the Church 
would be a monstrous and abominable conception. 
The function of the Church is to command; the 
duty of the people is to listen and obey. He can 
never get beyond the point. It remains to be decided 
which of the two leaders the Roman Catholics of 
France are likely tofollow. All their traditions and 
instincts are against De Mun, and if he hopes, as 
Lamennais in his time hoped, to lead the nation 
along new paths, it is but too probable that he 
will find himself disappointed and deserted by 
Rome on the one side and by the Socialists on the 
other. 


THE JURY SYSTEM IN INDIA. 


A recent proposal to restrict the jury system in 
Bengal has brought the whole question under public 
notice, and may do good service in compelling us to 
look facts in the face and to get a clear conception of 
the advantages or demerits of institutions which we 
have been accustomed to take on trust. The ques- 
tion is not one which can be settled in a summary 
way. Itis futile to point to cases in which failure 
has been signal and scandalous, and to ask whether 
such a parody of justice should be allowed to con- 
tinue. The argument from failure has a double 
edge. European juries in India are very far from 
being immaculate. Even here, in our own country, 
where the difficulties are much smaller, the results 
are not always satisfactory. But there is no talk of 
abolishing the system for white men in India or for 
white men at home. But there is another point of 
view from which the question should be considered. 
Lord Hobhouse, in a speech, reported in India, a 
new periodical dealing solely with Indian affairs, to 
which we wish all success—points out that the jury 
system discharges other functions than the mere 
administration of justice. It is an educational force, 
training men to exercise public responsibility, and 
training them on a large scale. It also operates 
upon legislation; makes it less abstract and more 
practical, less theoretical and more concrete. It 
adapts the law to the facts of life on the one hand ; 
on the other, it assimilates custom and opinion to 
laws, the necessity and force of which have not at 
first been realised. Itis, in fact, a link between the 
rulers and the ruled. 


III.—IN THE MISSION FIELD. 
OUR GREAT SOCIETIES AND THEIR INCOME. 


In spite of the depression in agriculture and com- 
merce, with other adverse circumstances, which 
have been severely felt during the year 1892, the 
income of our most important societies has not been 
impaired. In fact, the position of most of them is 
more satisfactory and hopeful than it was twelve 
months ago. The Bible Society has reduced an accu- 
mulated deficit of £67,000 by nearly £26,000, and 
the amount received from its Auxiliaries was greater 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


than it had been for more than twenty years. The 
Religious Tract Society also reports satisfactory pro- 
gress from a financial point of view. The Missionary 
Societies fare equally well. The income of the 
Church Missionary Society has only once been ex- 
ceeded in its previous history, and that was in a 
year when legacies had been exceptionally large. 
The Wesleyan Society’s balance sheet shows an in- 
crease of £2,000, and the London Missionary Society 
is not lagging behind. The Baptist Missionary 
Society is not quite so fortunate. Its income has 
been affected by the success of the special Centenary 
Fund, and the deficit on the year is £14,640, amount- 
ing with the previously existing debt to rather more 
than £30,000. A portion of the Fund has been 
applied to clear away this burden, but recourse can- 
not again be made to a remedy of this kind, and it 
is earnestly to be hoped that the Baptist churches 
throughout the land will respond to the appeal to 
raise the regular income to £100,000. It is quite 
true, as Dr. Glover urged in London, that a deficit 
is not always a bad thing; but any Society that 
always has a deficit will certainly not be able to do 
very much good and must soon come to an end 
altogether. 


BISHOP TUCKER IN UGANDA. 


A letter has been received by the Church Mis- 
sionary Society from Bishop Tucker, in which he 
describes his arrival at Mengo after a long and 
weary journey of eighty-ninedays. He reached the 
place on December 28rd, just in time to spend 
Christmas Day with his friends and their converts, 
and the warm welcome which he met with must 
have soon banished from his memory all the hard- 
ships and difficulties which he had experienced on 
the way. Two years ago, when he was at Mengo 
before, he addressed a congregation of 1,000 souls in 
the old church. Now he spoke to 5,000 in the 
morning, and to nearly 4,000 in the afternoon, when 
he baptized thirty new converts. “Another service 
for Europeans was held later in the day, attended, 
he tells us, by a greater number than have ever been 
gathered together before in Uganda. With such 
clear and unmistakable signs of success as these, it 
is not surprising that his heart is almost overwhelmed 
with thankful joy. .The native Christians, and many 
who as yet have made no decided profession of faith, 
are still eager to secure printed portions of Scripture. 
The Bishop took 8,000 copies with him, and to pre- 
vent the dangerous crush which has occurred at 
previous sales, it has been arranged that the stock 
on this occasion shall be divided, and that the books 
shall be sold at several centres at the same time. 
Further supplies are expected, and with the help of 
friends at home, the Bishop hopes ‘‘ to pour a con- 
stant stream of God’s truth upon the land.’”’ Ifa 
sufficient force of volunteers should come forward, 
ready to take up the great work which has already 
been begun with such hopeful and encouraging 
results, who can doubt that Christianity has a mar. 
vellous future before it among the Uganda people? 
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MISSIONS IN JAPAN. 


Although our artists and men of letters have made 
some aspects of Japanese life comparatively familiar 
to us during the last few years, they have entirely 
failed to give us any adequate conception of the 
religious work that has been carried on in the country 
by various missionary agencies. Some very com- 
plete statistics, published in America, may serve to 
make good the defect. Three great forms of faith, 
Protestantism, Roman Catholicism, and the Russo- 
Greek Church, are represented by various agencies ; 
and, taking all their adherents together, we find that, 
reckoning the population of Japan at 40,000,000, 
one in every 400 is a Christian. Protestants number 
35,500 ; the Roman Catholics, 44,800; and the Rus- 
sian-Greek Church, 20,300. But, during the last 
ten years, the rate of progress in the three commu- 
nities has been very different, for, while the Roman 
Catholics have increased by about 19,000, or rather 
less, and the Eastern Church, as we may call it, by 
less than 13,000, the Protestants, who numbered 
only 5,000 in 1882, have increased during the same 
period by more than 30,000. The statistics of bap- 
tism during last year confirm the impression pro- 
duced by these figures, for, out of a total of 7,500, 
the Protestants can claim close upon one-half; 
though, as is well known, they are by no means as 
ready to administer the rite to adults without clear 
evidence of personal faith and a changed life as 
either of the two other rival Churches. Such extra- 
vagant statements are sometimes made by critics, 
who profess to be well informed, asserting the supe- 
rior efficiency of Roman Catholic missions, that it 
will be a satisfaction to feel assured that in Japan, 
at any rate, Protestantism has nothing to fear from 
comparisons. 


FRESH TESTIMONY FROM MR. B. L. STEVENSON. 


On more than one occasion Mr. Robert Louis 
Stevenson, the famous novelist, who has made his 
home in Samoa, has shown very clearly that he has 
but little sympathy with the attacks so often made 
upon missionary enterprise in the South Seas. Ina 
recent paper, read before the Presbyterian Church in 
New South Wales, he expresses his opinion in 
definite detail. He does not regard missions as use- 
less or mischievous, and he speaks with the authority 
derived from personal experience and intimate know- 
ledge. On the contrary, he confesses that he went 
out full of prejudices, and that his prejudice, as soon 
as he saw what was actually being done, was first 
reduced and then annihilated. He asserts that real 
good is accomplished, that the native races are being 
lifted up and helped onwards, and that any honest 
person who knows the facts will cease to complain of 
missions and their effects. He adds, however, some 
suggestive criticism, showing that he has not looked 
at the matter from one side alone, and draws atten- 
tion to two or three weak points in missionary 
methods. They are too apt, in the first place, to 
adopt a hostile attitude towards white traders, a 
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class with many black sheep in it, but yet not alto- 
gether debased and demoralised. These men, or, at 
any rate, the better type among them, might bo 
easily conciliated by the exercise of a little care and 
tact, and their permanent residence in the island 
stations gives them so extensive an influence that it 
would be a great gain to have them as friends in- 
stead of foes. He also asserts that the missionaries 
expect too much from the white residents and from 
their converts, and set up a standard of life and 
morals so rigid that they could not hope to enforce 
it even in a parish where custom and habit had been 
for generations shaped and inspired by Christianity. 
A system that could not thrive even under such con- 
ditions is obviously impracticable where the very 
ideas which it embodies are strange and new. He 
makes one other point, the most important, perhaps, 
of all. It may be given in his own words, as re- 
ported in the British Weekly. The earlier mis- 
sionaries, he says, seb out to destroy native customs, 
habits, and institutions, with the purpose of making 
a complete revolution. That policy, he holds, is 
neither right norwise. ‘‘ A prudent missionary, when 
at work among a primitive people, will rather 
develop that which is good or is capable of being 
made good in the inherent ideas of the race; when 
he finds an idea half bad and half good, he will 
apply himself to the good half of it, develop that, 
and seek to minimise and to gradually obliterate the 
other, thus saving what I may be allowed to call the 
moral water-power.’”’? Few, if any, are likely to 
contest the soundness of the principle; the differ- 
ences of opinion will come as to its particular appli- 
cations. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
LORD DEBBY. 


For several years before his death Lord Derby 
luad ceased to be a force in politics, and his attitude 
towards social problems was too directly opposed to 
the tendencies of a generation in which pity has 
become a power, for him to have any great part in 
forming national conviction or in expressing national 
aspiration. One sentence of his will survive him— 
those memorable words in which he declared that 
‘‘The greatest of British interests is peace.’” The 
movements with which he was associated, the legis- 
lation in which he shared, will be remembered, but 
the man himself as a personality will soon be for- 
gotten. At all events he contrasted strangely with 
his father, who had the emotional instincts of an 
orator and the sympathy of a poet. The son was 
calm, clear, cold, with few prejudices and no pas- 
sions. Ambition in its most splendid shape could 


not charm him. He refused the throne of Greece 
which was offered him. He followed the path of 
duty, as he saw it, with an entire indifference to 
political and personal ties. His industry was un- 
tiring. It would be unfair to suggest that his 
intellectual powers were overrated, but his mind 
was stronger than his will. He lacked the force 
which could impress his own convictions upon his 
colleagues; and so during the Eastern crisis, ten 
years ago, he hesitated and delayed until protest and 
revolt came too late to affect a policy which he 
thoroughly distrusted and disliked. And when it is 
claimed for him that he had the gift of seeing facts 
as they were, it must not be forgotten that a man 
who sees men and things without imagination or 
sympathy has an imperfect and distorted vision of 
truth, and that a statesman who has no illusions is 
apt to have no ideals; for we live not only in facts 
but by faith. 


DE. DOUDNEY. 


Dr. Doudney’s name is inseparably associated 
with two things, his parish of St. Luke’s, Bed- 
minster, and the Gospel Magazine, which he edited 
for more than fifty years. His whole career is a 
signal illustration of the power of personality. He 
was never a party leader. He made no claim to be 
regarded as an original thinker. And yet in thon- 
sands of homes his influence was supreme. His 
relations to his readers were as close and in a sense 
as intimate as if they had been his parishioners. He 
opened his heart to them without reserve, and spoke 
as freely of his feelings as of his faith. And though 
the expression was often conventional and outworn, 
it could never destroy the sense of reality in what 
was said. It was always the utterance of a man 
speaking from the heart and to the heart. Those 
who knew Dr. Doudney only by his writings would 
have been surprised to find how practical he was. 
He spent several years in business as a printer 
before he was ordained to the ministry. Indeed, he 
had edited the Gospel Magazine for six years before 
he found that the editor’s chair had led him 
onwards to the pulpit. He never turned his back 
on his old business. Both in Ireland, where he first 
settled, and afterwards at Bedminster, he established 
industrial printing schools for boys and girls, where 
in addition to other works his own books and maga- 
zines were printed by thousands. His activity had 
many sides. He was energetic in all good works, 
and his services to the poor, the ignorant, and the 
wretched, whom he helped by schools, soup-kitchens, 
and benevolent organizations of all kinds, effectually 
protected him from the reproach which is sometimes 
brought against his school, of being so absorbed in 
man’s future destiny as to forget his present needs. 








